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A  PRAYER 

I  ask  not  that  my  crown  of  life 

Be  fame  for  glorious  deed 
I  beg  not  surcease  from  the  strife. 

It  is  man's  fuller,  nobler  need; 
For  fame  and  fortune  are  brigands 

That  pillage  brotherhood. 
I   only   ask   for      love     that   under- 
stands 

Aiid  that  mine  own  be  understood. 
— The   Little   Classic. 


Dedicated  to  the  loyal  students,  who  have  done  much  to  set  a  high 
standard  of  honor  and  original  scholarship  for  the  student  body  at 
large.  To  them  the  Editor  gladly  ascribes  the  excellencies  of  this 
volume   but   assumes   the   responsibility  for  the  defects  himself. 
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Preliminary 


INTRODUCTORY  EDITORIAL 

No  effort  has  been  made  to  produce  a  classical  annual  as  sanction- 
ed by  academic  precedents.  The  purpose  has  been  rather  to  provide 
a    practical    "free-for-all"    for    our  students  and  their  friends. 

We  therefore  present  for  your  taste  things  serious,  comic,  frivolous 
and  suggestive.  We  have  tried  to  touch  all  except  the  hopeless  case 
that  boastfully  clings  to  an  "ingrowing  grouch",  and  even  those  we 
hope  ultimately  to  define  and  reform  either  by  the  Reductio  ad 
absurdum  method   or  the  Theory  of  Limits. 

You  need  not  remind  us  that  we  are  off  our  "dignity" — we  knew  it 
before  it  happened,  we  have  annual  license.  If  your  modesty  is  of- 
fended it  should  have  been  labeled      "fragile  or  explosive." 

If  you  find  nothing  to  suit  you  all  we  have  to  say  is  that  you  are 
very  hard  to  please.  Everyone  who  is  pleased  kindly  smile  till  the 
umpire  calls  you  out. 

Should  you  differ  in  opinion  from  any  of  our  editorial  staff  you 
are  advised  to  lay  the  case  before  the  Hague  Peace  Conference  and 
ask  for  an  indemnity  commensurate  with  your  vanity.  Whatever 
faults  you  discover  please  take  them  before  your  neighbors  on  prayer- 
meeting   night   and   ask   them   to   witness  your   mule   proclivities. 

We  thank  everyone  for  his  or  her  cooperative  support  and  encour- 
agement. The  Editor-in-Chief  gladly  acknowledges  the  contribu- 
tions, efforts  and  boosting  loyally  done  for  the  annual  by  students  and 
others. 

We  have  not  striven  for  originality,  however  credit  has  usually 
been   given   for   foreign   matter. — Editor-in-Chief. 


PALMER      COLLEGE — HISTORICAlj  SKETCH 

By  President  E.  A.  Watkins 

Palmer  College  had  its  beginning  in  1865,  when  two  of  the  breth- 
ren met  at  Belvidere,  Ills.,  and  in  the  conversation  proposed  to  go  to 
central   Iowa,   then   quite   a   new   country,    and    build    a   college.  Le 

Grand  and  Marshalltown  were  selected  as  two  inviting  points,  but  at 
that  time  Le  Grand  had  great     promise   for   a   future   and   accord- 

ingly steps  were  taken  to  organize  and  gather  funds  for  the  new  in- 
stitution. A  mass  meeting  of  the  citizens  was  called,  and  after  en- 
thusiastically considering  the  project  an  organization  was  perfected 
and  the  new  institution  was  named  Le  Grand  Christian  Institute,  with 
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Rev.  D.  M.  Lines  as  principal  and  his  wife  as  assistant.  The  salaries 
were  necessarily  small,  and  the  new  faculty  drew  a  combined  income 
of  $75  per  month.  A  board  of  trustees  was  selected,  consisting  of 
15  members,  and  a  twenty-five  year  charter  was  secured.  The  first 
sessions  of  the  school  were  held  in  the  Christian  church,  continuing 
there  until  the  fall  of  1867.  In  the  meantime  the  first  Institute 
building  was  erected,  a  two-story  brick  structure,  forty  by  sixty  feet, 
containing  seven  rooms  and-  a  chapel.  An  endowment  of  $13,000 
was   pledged,   but   little   of   it  was  ever  collected. 

The  new  enterprise  was  soon  embarrassed  and  hampered  for  lack 
of  financial  support.  Creditors  insisted  that  their  accounts  be  paid, 
but  the  funds  were  not  sufficient  to  meet  the  growing  indebtedness, 
until  finally  in  1870  the  Institute  was  temporarily  closed,  in  the  hope 
that  funds  might  soon  be  forthcoming  to  meet  all  past  obligations. 
The  doors  were  closed  until  1873,  when  the  school  was  again  opened 
and  operated  until  1878,  when  there  was  an  agitation  for  a  new  and 
more  commodious  building. 

In  June,  1878,  the  corner  stone  of  the  new  structure  was  laid  with 
imposing  ceremonies.  Rev.  N.  Summerbell,  D.  D.,  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 
giving  the  address.  The  new  building,  which  is  substantially  the 
one  vacated  at  the  recent  removal  to  Albany,  is  a  large  four-story 
structure,   forty  by   one   hundred   feet,  containing  forty-four  rooms. 

Again  financial  difficulties  made  it  necessary  to  suspend  opera- 
tions, until  the  building  could  be  finished.  Fundc  failed,  money  was 
borrowed,  and  the  building  mortgaged  as  security.  Later  it  was  sold 
under  the  hammer,  as  her  friends  were  not  able  to  redeem  it. 

For  several  years  the  doors  were  closed.  Matters  were  compli- 
cated by  the  storm  of  June,  1885,  which  destroyed  the  roof  and 
damaged  the  walls  a  great  deal.  Very  soon  after  the  storm  another  ef- 
fort was  made  to  restore  the  old  institution,  which  was  successful.  A 
new  charter  was  procured,  the  property  was  purchased  by  the  Iowa 
State  Conference  and  under  the  name  of  Le  Grand  Christian  College, 
the  school  opened  in  1889,  with  D.  M.  Helfenstein,  D.  D.,  as  the  first 
college  president.  His  administration  was  most  successful.  A  large 
student  body  was  gathered  together,  a  splendid  equipment  provided, 
courses  revised,  standards  raised  and  a  competent  faculty  procured. 
During  tbe  following  years  the  school  graduated  some  of  the  strongest 
men  and  women  in  the  land. 

In  1901,  Francis  A.  Palmer,  President  of  Broadv/ay  National 
Bank,  New  York  City,  gave  the  college  $30,000  on  condition  that  its 
friends  raise  $20,000,  which  was  done  in  a  short  time  under  the 
leadership  of  A.  S.  Lynn,  of  Orient,  Iowa.  In  honor  of  the  Col- 
lege's benefactor,  the  name  was  changed  to  Palmer  College,  which 
name  it  still  bears. 

About  the  time  the  endowment  was  raised  an  agitation  began  un- 
der the  leadership  of  President  Carlisle  Summerbell,  D.  D.,  for  the 
removal  of  the  college  to  a  more  suitable  location.  Two  unsuc- 
cessful attempts  were  made  along  this  line,  both  of  which  failed  be- 
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Cause  of  a  combination  of  circumstances,  which  made  it  impracticable 
for  the  time.  This  agitation  unsettled  matters  a  great  deal  and  at- 
tendance decreased.  The  income  of  the  school  was  not  sufficient  to 
carry  the  current  expenses  and  thus  another  debt  of  several  thousand 
dollars  was  placed  upon  the  institution. 

In  June,  1911,  Rev.  Ercy  Kerr,  A.  M.,  resigned  the  presidency,  a 
position  he  had  held  for  five  years  and  E.  A.  Watkins,  A.  M.,  was 
elected  to  fill  the  place.  He  entered  upon  his  duties  in  September 
of  the  same  year,  and  opened  the  school  with  a  fair  enrollment  on 
September  19,  1911.  The  new  management  at  once  undertook  to  raise 
funds  to  pay  off  the  floating  indebtedness,  a  large  part  of  which  was 
liquidated  during  the  year. 

In  the  spring  of  1912,  the  Commercial  Club  of  Albany,  Mo.,  made 
a  proposition  to  the  Board  of  Trustees  to  remove  the  college  to  Al- 
bany, on  the  condition  that  the  college  property,  formerly  occupied 
by  the  Northwest  Missouri  College  be  transferred  to  the  new  corpora- 
tion. After  some  agitation  and  the  most  careful  planning  and  pains- 
taking consideration,  the  Board  of  Trustees  voted  to  accept  the  propo- 
sition and  remove  the  College  with  all  its  funds  and  resources  to  Al- 
any.  Mo.  This  action  was  taken  on  the  30th  day  of  May,  and  on  the 
13th  day  of  June,  the  equipment  of  Palmer  College,  Le  Grand,  Iowa, 
was  on  the  way  to  Missouri,  thus  closing  a  long  and  eventful  his- 
tory, and  Palmer  College,  of  Le  Grand,  Iowa,  is  now  Palmer  College, 
of  Albany,  Mo. 

Steps  were  taken  at  once  to  repair  the  Albany  building,  and  before 
the  summer  had  gone  over  $7,000  had  been  spent  in  heating  plant, 
water  system,  electric  lighting  equipment  and  other  modern  improve- 
ments, which  sum  was  provided  by  the  generous  citizens  of  Albany  and 
community. 

The  College  was  opened  in  the  new  quarters  on  September  17, 
1912,  with  an  enrollment  of  nearly  100  pupils,  with  8  regular  instruct- 
ors in  six  different  departments. 

The  school  as  now  located  and  equipped  has  a  most  promising  fu- 
ture indeed.  In  an  unoccupied  territory,  with  high  standards  of 
scholarship,  discipline  and  moral  character,  with  strong  courses  in 
Collegiate,  Academic,  Music,  Commercial,  Expression,  Teachers'  and  Do- 
mestic Science  departments,  and  with  a  competent  faculty,  in  most 
part  university  trained,  the  future  looms  up  big  with  promise. 

The  College  now  has  a  property  valued  at  near  $100,000  with  a 
working,  productive  endowment  of  $50,000,  and  with  the  cooperation 
and  support  of  the  community  and  its  friends  throughout  Iowa,  Mis- 
souri and  Kansas,  with  every  indication  that  the  student  body  will  be 
increased  50  per  cent  next  year,  and  with  a  strong,  conscientious,  self- 
sacrificing  faculty  of  10  loyal  teachers,  the  year  before  us  looks 
good   with   fruitage   and   success. 

Wanted — A  room  by  a  young  gentleman  with  both  kinds  of  gas. 


MY  CREED 

My    creed?    my    creed,    you    ask?       And  is  a  creed 

The    living      bread    wherewith    to  stay  the  plague 

Of   hunger  in  a  man?        I   have  no  creed, — 

For   havings   must    be   less   than  havers  are!  — 

I   am   my   creed — and   when   the  last  puIsc-beat 

Makes  period   to  the  struggle      of  my  life. 

Behold    the    best    confession    in  the  deed! 

A   sketch,    a   skeleton,    but   still  the  best,  ;: 

For   words    are    clanging    empty  earthen  jars 

That   take   in   wine   or  poison      as  you  will. 

I   am    my   creed — naught   less      than  my  whole  self. 

The  All  is  not  negation.       Infinite  Yea, 

Than    utter    which    unworthily,    I'll  pluck 

My  tongue  away,  and  be  forever  mute — 

A    boundless    Affirmation,    thou  and  I,  ■  . 

By    words,    O    Priest,    and    meaningless  until 

The  last  is  uttered.        Shall  we  guess   the   rest, 

And   swear   our   little   guess   is   all  in  all? — 

A   Harmony    whereof    the    simplest  theme 

Is   yet   unsung,    and    thou   and    I,  O  Priest,  i  , 

But   notes   at    random   flung,    discordant,  harsh. 

And    shall    we    guess    the    burden  of  the  theme. 

And   swear   that   we   have   learned  the  symphony. 

Rehearsed      it    through    and    through?     Love  all  thou  canst. 

Dream   all   thou   canst,   strive   all  thou  canst,  O  Man, 

And  when  the  heart  and  brain  and  soul  are  full 

Of    thoughts    unutterable,    name  it  God, 

If  names  can  tangle  in  a  mesh  of  sound 

The    soul    of    that    transcendent  hour!        For   me. 

Be    nameless,    thou    illimitable    All- 

— J.    W.    Scholl. 
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LITTLE  SERMONS 

Straight  goods — rulers. 

While    there's    life,    there's    "dope,"  "    "  •.     "       ' 

Some  folk's  idea  of  history. — "i  did  it." 

Some  folks  go  to  church  to  fool  their  neighbors. 

The  folks  who  "stand  their  ground"  often  "sit"  on  you. 

The  man  who  fights  God  is  bound   to   get   thoroughly    licked. 

Humoring  folks  is  anything  but  a  humorous,  proposition. 

The  less  folks  know  the  more  they  want  to  show  it. 

The  folks  who  pridei  themselves  on  being  blunt,  are  often  very  dull. 

Many  a  "sore-head"  would  be  helped  by  a  poultice  of  common 
sense. 

The  preaching  that  would  suit  some  folks  wouldn't  do  them  any 
good. 

Some  folks  seem  to  keep  their  courage  screwed  up  to  the  fighting 
point. 

It's  queer  how  much  "cussedness"  some  folks  with  a  poor  memory 
can  remember. 

"Money  talks!"  Yes,  and  some  folks  would  hate  to  have  it  tell 
how  they  got  it. 

The  folks  who  pretend  to  know  the  most  often  have  a  hard  time 
trying  to  prove  it. 

The  folks  who  talk  a  great  deal  about  the  future  are  a  whole 
lot  interested  in  "a,  present." 

One-half  the  world  may  not  know  how  the  other  half  lives,  but 
they  are  trying  mighty  hard  to  find  out. — F.  T.  Ladd. 

CO-OPERATION  OP  SOCIAL  FORCES 

Every  community  has  a  progressive  snetiment  that  makes  for  soc- 
ial well-being.  Essentially  it  is  educational  in  its  influence.  It 
organizes  for  study  and  improvement,  encourages  adequate  library 
privileges,  provides  lecture  courses  and  art  exhibits,  supports  social 
settlements,  charity  organizations  and  humane  societies,  establishes 
hospitals,  homes  for  neglected  and  dependent  children,  and  juvenile 
courts  for  delinquents,  provides  public  parks  and  playgrounds,  encour- 
ages municipal  beauty  and  in  various  ways  develops  a  strong  com- 
munity  interest   and   creates   a   healthy  public  opinion, — W.  H.  Elson. 


"Papa,  sister's  a  liar!" 

"Why,  why!  Jennie,  you  mustn't  say  such  things." 
"I  can  prove  it  by  your  own  self.       Last  night     I  heard  her     say, 
'Charlie,  I'll  call  papa  if  you  dare.'   but  she  didn't." 


THE  CONGLOMERATE 
YOUR  "OLOGY"  AND  MINE 

Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox 

All  roads  that  lead  to  God   are   good; 
What  matters  it — your  faith  or  mine? 
Both   centre  at   the   goal  divine, 
Of  Love's  eternal  Brotherhood. 

The  kindly  life  in  house  or  street. 
The  life  of  prayer,  and   mystic  rite. 
The  student's  search  for   truth  and  light. 
These  paths  at  one  great  Junction  meet. 

Before  the  oldest  book  was  writ. 

Full  many  a  prehistoric    soul  ' 

Arrived  at  his  unchanging  goal 

Through  changeless  Love  that  leads  to  it. 

What  matters  that  one  found  his  Christ 

In  rising  sun,  or  burning  fire? 

If  faith  within  him  did  not  tire. 

His  longing  for  the  trut  ]x  sufficed.  . 

Before  our  modern  Hell  was  brought 
To  edify  the  modern  world 
Full  many  a  hate  filled  soul  was  hurled 
In  lakes  of  fire  by  his  own  thought. 

A  thousand  creeds  have  come  and  gone,  *         ' 

But  what  is  that  to  you    or  me? 

Creeds  are  but  the  branches  of  a  tree — 

The  root  of  Love  lives     on  and  on. 

Though  branch  by  branch  proves  withered  wood. 
The  root  is  warm  with  precious  wine. 
Then  keep  your  faith,  and  leave  me  mine — 
All  roads  that  lead  to  God  are  good. 

— Omaha  Bee. 
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A  MAN'S  LIFE. 

"A  man's  life  is  full  of  crosses  and  temptations.  He  comes  into 
the  world  without  his  consent  and  goes  out  against  his  will,  and  the 
trip  between  is  exceedingly  rocky. 

"The    rule    of   contraries   is   one  of  the  features  of  this  trip. 

"When  he  is  little  the  big  girls  kiss  him;  when  he  is  big  the 
little  girls  kiss  him.  If  he  is  poor,  he  is  a  bad  manager;  if  he  is 
rich,  he  is  dishonest.  If  he  needs  credit,  he  can't  get  it;  if  he  is 
prosperous,    everybody   wants   to   do  him  a  favor. 

If  he  is  in  politics,  it  is  for  graft;  if  he  is  out  of  politics,  he 
is  no  good  to  the  country.  If  he  doesn't  give  to  charity,  he  is  a 
stingy  cuss,      if  he   does,   it  is   for  show. 

If  he  is  actively  religious,  he  is  a  hypocrite;  if  he  takes  no  inter- 
est in  religion  he  is  a  hardened  sinner. 

If  he  gives  affection,  he  is  a  soft  specimen;  if  he  cares  for  no 
one,  he  is  cold-blooded.  If  he  dies  young,  there  was  a  great  future 
for  him;    If  he  lives  to  an  old  age,    he  missed  his  calling. 

If  you  save  money,  you're  a  grouch;  if  you  spend  it,  you're  a 
loafer;  if  you  get  it  you're  a  grafter;  if  you  don't  get  it,  you're  a 
bum." 

Life  is  just  one  thing  after  another. 

Wanted — A  furnished  room  by  an  old  lady  with  electric  lights. 


"A  man  seldom  knows  who  his  friends    are,    but    his    enemies   are 
more  considerate." 


HIS   lilMIT 

A  tall,  austere  man,  who  was  evidently  a  stranger  in  those  parts, 
entered  a  church  in  a  small  town  in  Maine.  He  took  a  seat  in  the  rear 
of  the  church,  and  listened,  apparently  interested,  for  a  short  while. 
After  that  he  began  to  show  nervousness.  Leaning  over  to  an  old 
gentleman  on  his  right,  evidently  an  old  member  of  the  congregation, 
he  whispered: 

"How  long  has  he  been  preaching?" 

"Thirty-five  years,  I  think,"  responded  the  old  man.  "But  I 
don't  know  exactly." 

"I'll    stay   then,"    decided   the  stranger.  "He       must  be  nearly 

finished." 

Lost — An  umbrella  by  an  old  gentleman  with  a  bent  rib  and  a 
bone  handle. 
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THE  SCAMPIBB 

[With   apologies   to  Kipling.] 

A  lad  there  was,  and  he  went  to  school 

(Even  as  me  and  you,) 
But  he  called  it  a  "college,"  by  rote  and  rule, 
So  he  started  right  in  to  play  the  fool. 
And  he  never  took  in  that  the  dunce's  stool 

Was  waiting  to  find  a  crew. 

-  A  kid   he  was,   but   he   led   the  van 
(Even  as  kidlets  do.) 
He  whooped  and  he  yelled  like  a   bleacher  fan. 
As  brash  and  as  void  as  au  empty  can; 
But  he  thought  he  was  really  a   great  big  man. 
And   leading  the   bunch,   a  few! 

A  dream  he  was,  in  his  roaring  socks 

(Even  as  all  must  see,) 
A  dream  that  awakes  and  alarms  and   shocks. 
With    sweaters   that   howl   for   a  block  of  blocks. 
And  charming  the  creatures  of  frills  and  frocks 

With  swagger  of  deviltry. 

A    drone    he    was,    like    a    lazy    Turk 

(Even  as  one  might  guess,) 
He  worked  at  his  play  and  played  at  his  work, 
He   settled    his   books   with   a   slam  and  a  jerk. 
And   lit   on  a  thousand  ways   to   shirk, 

A  little  bit  less  and  less! 

A  chump  he  was,  with  a  cigaret, 

(Even  as  flows  the  tide,) 
With   a   cuss-word   ready  and   cash  to  bet. 
But  waiting  a  lesson   he   won't   forget. 
When  the  wind  is  cold  and  the   rain  is  wet 

And   the  world  will  tan  his   hide! 

—Charles   Irvin   Junkin,   in   Judge. 

"MATCH  MAKING" 

Common  matches  are  made  by  first  introducing  the  match-people 
into  some  inflammable  substance  such  as  love  and  afterward,  into  a 
paste  consisting  of  engagement,  some  oxidizing  substance  such  as 
disputes  and  quarrels  and  a  binding  maerital,  usually  the  diamond 
ring,  which  sometimes  comes  back  untarnished. — Chemistry. 
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COMPETITION 

Congress  has  ignored  every  suggestion  loolting  toward  any  benefit 
or  advantage  there  is  in  large  business  undertakings  and  has  seem- 
ed content  to  let  the  country  drift  toward  business  chaos.  What  has 
given  us  the  sweatshop?  Competition.  What  has  given  us  child  la- 
bor? Competition.  What  throws  labor  out  of  employment?  Com- 
petition.   What    causes    low    wages?       Competition. 

"What  brings  panic  and  failure  Competition.  And  what  is  our 
congress  this  moment  calling  on  our  Attorney-General  to  enforce, 
even  to  the  door  of  the  jail?  Competition.  Competition  produces 
the  two  extremes — millionaires  and  paupers — while,  co-operation  looks 
toward  more  stable  conditions  and  a  more  equal  distribution  of  wealth. 
This  blessed  country  of  ours  is  suffering  from  a  deluge  of  politicians 
and  a  dearth  of  statesmen." 

I  myself  believe  that  the  very  universe  teaches  regulation, 
supervision,  and  control,  by  one  great  central  power.  Individual- 
ism must  be  preserved,  but  rather  through  emulation  in  collective 
effort  than  through  competition  by  individual  effort. — George  W.  Per- 
kins. 

TRYING  TO  MAKE  SURE 

"I  say,  what  do  you  think  that  is?"  said  a  man  to  an  assistant 
in  a  general  store.  He  laid  on  the  counter  a  paper  containing  some 
powdery  matter.        "Just  taste  it  and  give  me  your  opinion." 

"I  should  say  it  was  soda,"  said  the  shopkeeper,  after  putting  some 
of  it  on  his  tongue. 

"That's  what  I  said,"  replied  the  visitor;  "but  my  wife  contended 
that  it  was  rat  poison.        Try  it  again  to  make  sure!" 


To  meet  without  flinching,  the  petty  battles  of  the  day;  to  flee 
from  nothing  but  the  white  feather;  to  maintain  with  our  fellow  men 
a  relation  of  utter  simplicity;  to  do  no  dissembling;  to  share  the 
common  sorrows  of  the  race  and  help  to  efface  them;  to  leave  the 
narrow  path  when  we  obstruct  some  feebler  pilgrim;  to  pursue  even 
unto  the  end  the  smile  that  is  the  SUM  OP  LIFE,  and  to  love 
the  while  with  all  our  might. — The  Little  Classic. 


"In  a  certain  preparatory  school  in  Washington,  an  instructor  one 
day  made  the  statement  that  "every  year  a  sheet  of  water  fourteen 
feet  thick  is  raised  to  the  clouds  from  the  sea." 

"At  what  time  of  the  year  does  that  occur,  professor?"  asked  a 
freshman,       'It     must     be  a  sight  worth  going  a  long  way  to  see." 
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"THE  HOUSE  BY  THE  SIDE  OP  THE  ROAD  " 

There  are  hermit  souls  that  live  withdrawn 

In  the  peace  of  their  self  content; 
There  are  souls^  like  stars,  that  dwell  apart. 

In   a  fellowless  firmament; 
There  are  pioneer  souls  that  blaze  their  paths 

Where   highways   never   ran; 
But  let  me  live  by  the  side  of  the  road 

And  be  a  friend  to  man. 

I  see  from  my  house  by  the  side  of  the  road. 

By  the  side  of  the  highway  of  life. 
The  men  who  press  with  the  ardor   of   hope. 

The  men  who  are  faint  with  strife. 
But  I  turn  not  away  from  their  smile    or    their    tears — 

Both  parts  of  an  infinite  plan; 
Let  me  live  in  my  house  by  the  side  of  the  road 

And  be  a  friend  to  man. 

Let  me  live  in  my  house  by  the  side  of  the  road 

Where  the  race  of  men  go  by — 
They  are  good,  they  are  bad,  they  are  weak,  they  are  strong. 

Wise,  foolish — so  am  I. 
Then  why  should  I  sit  in  the  scorner's  seat, 

Or  hurl  the  cynic's  ban? 
Let  me  live  in  my  house  by  the   side  of  the  road 

And  be  a  friend  to  man. 

— Sam    Walter    Foss. 


Student  Editorials 


INTRODUCTORY    REMARKS 

In  the  Department  of  Student  Editorials  we  have  a  wide  range  of 
talent  from  the  first  Academic  upward.  We  are  pleased  to  present 
the  students'  own  work  to  the  public  and  if  you  can  appreciate  the 
fact  that  they  have  done  well,  tell  them    so;    it    will    help    them. 

Among  those  who  have  favored  the  Annual  with  their  contribu- 
tions are  to  be  numbered  many  young  men  and  women  who  are  go- 
ing to  do  much  toward  shaping  their  future  environments,  whatever 
their  chosen  field  of  service  may  i^e.  They  are  already  shaping  con- 
ditions in  the  active  voice  instead  of  the  passive.  Therefore  any  en- 
couragement you  may  offer  will  be  a  wise  investment  of  yourself  in 
their    future    possibilities    and    achievements. 

In  case  you  find  somewhat  to  criticise  we  respectfully  call  your 
attention  to  the  significant  fact  that  they  have  offered  SOMETHING, 
while  you,  "Mr.  Chronic  Critic,"  have  done  nothing  for  this,  our  publi- 
cation of  which  we  feel  proud  and  for  which  we  have  no  apology. — 
Editor.  I 

THE  GOOD  DIE  YOUNG 

By   Miss   Cassie   Burke 

There  is  an  old  saying  that  the  good  die  yoking.  This  is  in  a 
measure  true  for  the  good  never  grow  old,  only  those  who  have 
spent  their  lives  in  wickedness,  or  in  worrying,  fretting,  envying  and 
grasping,  whose  faces  are  checkered  with  scowls  and  wrinkles,  and 
whose    voices    are    querulous    and    cross. 

We  read  in  magazines,  articles  on  "How  to  Grow  Old  Graceful- 
ly," "How  to  Preserve  Your  Youth",  and  many  others;  when  the 
secret  of  it  all  is  real  goodness  and  a  mind  free  from  worry.  Do 
not  worry  about  your  own  condition,  there  are  many  worse  off  than 
you.  Many  would  see  roses  where  you  see  but  thorns.  Many  would 
build  solid  castles  out  of  your  dreams. 

Think  of  pleasant  things  and  we  are  happy;  be  happy  and  you 
are  good;  be  good  and  you  are  young.  Isn't  life  worth  living  to  be 
able   to   say   at   seventy,   "i   am  seventy  years  young?" 
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PROGRESS — HINDRANCES  AND     HELPS 

By  Raymond  G.  Clark 

All  the  hindrances  the  world  ever  has  had,  all  the  world  has 
now,  all  the  drawbacks  the  world  ever  will  have,  have  been,  are,  and 
always  will  be  due  to  narrow  and  limited  minds.  All  the  world  has 
achieved,  all  the  world  is,  all  it  ever  will  be;  has  been,  is,  and  al- 
ways will  be  the  contributions  of  broad,  flexible  and  fertile  minds. 

Captain  John  Smith,  one  of  the  first  settlers  at  Jamestown,  was 
opposed  to  education,  therefore,  in  a  measure,  he  hindered  the  progress 
of  his  country  many  decades  after  his  death.  The  Pope  at  Rome 
is  opposed  to  education  and  would  destroy  our  American  colleges  and 
universities  to  the  foundations.  By  doing  that  he  could  control  our 
country  as  he   does  a  few  others,   but  this  can  never  be. 

Socrates  was  far  superior  to  his  contemporaries  in  thought  but 
died  for  his  convictions.  Columbus  believed  the  earth  was  round 
and  inspired  others  to  think  and  act.  Martin  Luther  saw  far  be- 
yond the  people  of  his  day  and  led  the  Reformation  in  Germany. 
Abraham  Lincoln  saw  the  great  disloyalty  of  certain  states  and  made 
them  into  a  Union.  All  these  men  and  many  others  have  contribut- 
ed much  toward  the  progress  of  the  world.  Their  minds  were  broad, 
very  flexible  and  productive. 

The  future  of  our  country  rests  largely  upon  the  boys  and  girls 
of  this  generation.  May  we  never  falter  nor  shirk  but  be  loyal  to 
the  best  interests  of  our  native  land  at  whatever  cost  of  effort  and 
personal  sacrifice. 

UNSEEN  BATTLES 

By    Miss    Vena    Caster 

As  far  back  as  the  history  of  mankind  goes,  so  far  are  there  rec- 
ords of  battles.  Of  the  battles  which  are  seen  historians  may  write 
in  glowing  terms,  but  of  the  unseen  battles  only  the  one  who  is  bat- 
tling can  suffer  the  anguish;  he  alone  can  feel  the  joy  of  victory  or 
suffer  the  pain  of  defeat. 

Sometimes  the  struggle  is  easily  won  and  as  easily  lost.  In 
the  mastery  over  an  evil  impulse,  the  foundation  is  laid  for  a  strong- 
er character,  but  when  one  of  life's  easy  battles  is  carelessly  lost 
the  way  is  prepared  for  a  harder  struggle.  One  of  the  most  common 
battles — none  the  less  real  that  it  is  unseen- — is  the  contest  be- 
tween duty  and  pleasure.  You  perhaps  have  heard  of  the  dream 
in  which  a  man  saw  two  figures,  each  beckoning  to  him.  The  one, 
bright  and  shiny,  was  Pleasure;  the  other,  sober  clad,  was  Duty. 
The  man  followed  Duty  and  after  a  wearisome  journey     noticed  that 
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Duty  had  changed  to   a  sweeter,   nobler    form    than    Pleasure    as      he 
first  saw  it. 

Nature  also  has  her  unseen  battles.  The  cliff  is  worn  away, 
little  by  little,  year  after  year.  The  battle  is  unseen  but  all  the 
while  the  cliff  loses  in  height  while  the  stream  widens.  So  it  is 
with  our  unseen  battles.  They  are  unobserved  save  for  the  marks 
they  leave  upon  our  characters.  The  decision  of  every  unseen  bat- 
tle has  something  to  do  with  retarding  or  advancing  our  development 
and  consequent  success. 


EDUCATION 

By  Taylor  F.  Watts 

Education  is  defined  as  the  systematic  development  and  cultiva- 
tion of  the  mind  and  other  natural  powers,  and  the  direction  of  the 
feelings,  the  tastes,  and  the  manners  by  inculcation,  example,  ex- 
perience, and  impression.  The  aim  of  education  should  be  the 
formation  of  a  moral-religioua  character,  developed  by  (1)  the  ex- 
ercising of  each  human  power  along  its  peculiar  line;  (2)  the 
proper  coordination  and  subordination  of  these  powers;  (3)  appeal  to 
human  interests  and  enthusiasm;  and  (4)  exercising  the  law  of 
habit. 

The  education  of  a  child  should  begin  in  the  cradle  and  continue 
to  the  end  of  the  person^s  existence.  The  home  training,  a  very 
important  feature,  should  be  of  such  a  nature  as  to  develop  studious, 
honest,  and  honorable  habits,  thereby  laying  the  foundation  of  a  de- 
sirable education. 

The  forms  and  qualities  of  the  objects  of  the  external  world  en- 
ter the  consciousness  through  the  agency  of  the  five  senses,  and 
are  thus  transformed  into  knowledge.  The  curiosity  of  the  child, 
which  is  so  often  condemned  by  its  thoughtless  elders,  is  but  the 
natural  thirst  for  knowledge.  To  discourage  this  quality  is  just 
as  wrong  as  to  withhold  from  the  physical  body,  its  food.  Mental 
starvation    is    worse    than    physical  starvation. 

The  environments  of  the  student  should  be  pleasant.  The  school 
buildings  should  be  surrounded  to  as  great  an  extent  as  possible 
with  Nature's  own  beauty. 

Early  in  life  the  pupil  should  be  taught  the  diacritical  markings 
and  the  phonetic  sounds  as  an  aid  to  pronunciation  and  spelling. 
And  as  soon  as  practical,  the  study  of  prefixes  and  suffixes  should 
be  taken  up,  which  combined  with  the  academic  instruction  in  Greek 
and   Latin   will   materially  aid   in   defining. 

The  proper  order  of  education  should  be:  first,  home  training;  sec- 
ond, common  school;  third,  academic;  fourth,  classical  or  scientific; 
and    fifth,    specialization. 
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PKISOX  REFORM 

By  Myron  C.  Rybolt 

The  popular  conception  of  a  prison  and  its  purpose,  seems  to 
lia,ve  been,  until  of  recent  date,  that  it  was  a  means  by  which  organiz- 
ed sociely  took  revenge  on  those  who  refused  to  conform  to  its 
laws  and  standards.  The  inmate  was  regarded  as  being  there  that 
he  might  suffer  punishment  befitting  the  offense  for  which  he  was 
committed;  and  the  more  srtict  and  stringent  the  rules  the  better 
did  they  consider  that  they  were  accomplishing  the  desired  results. 
Should  he  show  a  spirit  of  insubordination,  it  must  be  broken;  should 
he  be  submissive,  he  must  be  watched.  His  personal  wishes  were 
as  naught,  and  the  idea  that  he  was  there  for  punishment  must  be 
constantly  held  before  him.  When  he  had  performed  the  required  ex- 
piation, he  vv^as  turned  loose  upon  society;  the  prison  doors  closed 
sullenly  and  reluctantly  after  him.  His  motto  might  well  be,  "The 
world    has    preyed    upon    me,    God  help   me   to   prey   upon  the   world." 

Have  his  moral,  mental  and  physical  faculties  been  strengthened 
and  improved?  Have  his  ideals  been  uplifted  and  has  he  been 
fitted  to  enter  and  take  up  his  duties  in  the  great  society  of  man- 
kind? If  the  answer  be  in  the  affirmative,  then  the  prison  has  ac- 
complished the  purposes  for  which  it  should  exist;  if  in  the  negative, 
then  it  is  a  miserable  failure  and  a  blot  on  our  boasted  civilization. 
People  are  realizing  as  never  before  the  great  responsibilities  rest- 
ing upon  them  in  the  matter  of  prison  reform.  They  have  begun 
to  realize  that  a  new  principal,  that  of  reformation,  must  be  substi- 
tuted for  the  old  idea  of  retribution;  that  the  criminal  must  be 
dealt  with,  not  with  the  idea  of  revenge  in  mind,  but  with  the  pur- 
pose and  hope  of  making  a  useful  me  a  law-builder.  If  we  accomp- 
being  a  law-breaker  he  will  becocitizen  of  him,  and  that  instead  of 
lish  this  we  must  revolutionize  the  existing  system  by  which  the  pris- 
ons are  conducted.  All  things  that  suggest  the  idea  of  retribution 
must  be  done  away  with.  We  must  substitute  education  for  pun- 
ishment, teach  him  a  trade  in  place  of  working  him  on  the  con- 
tract system,  regard  him  in  a  friendly  manner  instead  of  main- 
taining an  attitude  of  abhorrence  or  cold  indifference,  and  we  shall 
have  started  the  process  that  will  eventually  culminate  in  his  re- 
generation. 


THE  CREATIVE  IDEAL  OF  EDUCATION 

"The  final  result  of  true  education  is  not  a  selfish  scholar;  nor 
a  scornful  critic  of  the  universe,  but  an  intelligent  and  faithful  cit- 
izen who  is  determined  to  put  all  his  powers  at  the  service  of  his 
country     and  mankind." — Henry  Van  Dyke. 
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;  .  CHABACTER 

By  Miss  Avery  Adams 

"Character  is  the  outward  development  of  the  inner  life  of  a  man." 
It  is  one  of  the  greatest  powers  in  the  world,  and  by  it  we  can 
achieve  great  success  in  life.  It  lasts  not  only  through  life,  but  for- 
ever. Character  is  not  built  but  grows.  Right  thoughts  and  right 
actions  furnish  materials  for  the  nurture  of  character,  as  the  soil  and 
the  air  are  necessary  to  the  growth  of  a  tree.  While  we  are  develop- 
ing a  character  for  ourselves,  we  are  laying  the  foundation  for  oth- 
ers to  build  upon. 

The  possession  of  this  quality  marks  the  noblest  type  of  man- 
hood and  womanhood;  without  it  there  can  be  no  truth,  no  faith, 
and  no  confidence,  as  it  is  only  natural  for  us  to  believe  in,  to 
have  confidence  in,  and  to  imitate  men  of  sterling  character.  All 
that  is  good  in  the  world  is  upheld  by  them,  and  without  their 
presence   in   it,   the   world   would   not  be  worth  inhabiting. 

The  person  who  has  lowered  his  or  her  character  is  regarded  a*, 
a  menace  to  society  and  his  influence  in  the  world  is  of  no  value  to 
mankind,  but  he  who  holds  his  life  above  the  ways  of  the  world  Yias 
an  influence  for  good,  not  only  over  those  around  him,  but  over  those 
who  live  after  him. 

What  more  can  we  desire  to  be  said  of  us,  after  all  the  trials  and 
temptations  are  over,  than  that  our  lives  have  not  been  in  vain,  and 
that  we  have  been  of  some  use  to  the  world.  We  may  obtain  wealth, 
but  that  without  character  is  nothing.  Therefore  let  us  as  students 
of  Palmer  College  seek  this  great  possession  so  that  as  we  go  be- 
fore the  world  we  may  live  a  true,  noble  and  helpful  life. 


'  THE  UNLIMITED  POWER  OF  ONE  IDEA 

By  Miss  Eva  Brackney 

"He  who  wishes  to  fulfil  his  mission  must  be  a  man  or  wo- 
man of  one  idea,  that  is,  of  one  great  overmastering  purpose,  over- 
shadowing all  his   aims  and   guiding  and  controlling  his  entire   life. 

Things  are  expressions  of  ideas  and  the  idea  is  the  real  thing 
which  is  only  an  objective  expression  of  the  subjective  process. 
Everything  stands  defeated  in  the  presence  of  the  Human  Will. 
"Where  there   is  a  will  there   is   a  way." 

Things  once  considered  impossible  among  the  sages  are  now  sim- 
ple to  a  child.  Elbert  Hubbard  has  well  said,  "An  impossibility  is 
something  which  up  to  the  pi'esent  time  has  not  been  done."  Every 
worker  and  every  age  have  contributed   something.   Socrates  who   was 
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condemned  to  die  for  teaching  the  true  God,  "turned  the  mind  of 
man   from    idle    speculation    to    practical  ethics." 

Napoleon  started  out  with  one  idea  of  conquering  the  known 
world  and  became  possibly  the  greatest  military  leader  of  all  time. 

The  youth  flushed  with  success  may  couch  down  in  the  tent  of 
satisfaction  for  one  night  only;  when  the  morning  comes  he  must 
fold  his  tent  and  push  on  toward  some  new  achievement.  The  earth 
is  like  a  road,  a  poor  place  for  sleeping  in,  but  a  good  thing  to  trav- 
el over.  Each  morning,  waking,  the  soul  sees  the  ideal  man  one 
ought  to  be  rising   in   splendor     to  shame  the  man  he  is. 

The  soul  hungers  for  something  vast  and  ideals  lure  to  the  long 
voyage,    the    distant   harbor,    and  the   stars   by   which   the   pilgrim 

shapes  his  course. 

They  are  mere  creatures  of  circumstances,  indifferently  remain- 
ing where  birth  or  events  have  started  them.  Like  dead  leaves  swept  for- 
ward upon  the  current,  these  men  drift  through  life.  They  are  not 
really  bad  but  indifferently  good,  and  are  therefore  the  material  out 
of  which  vicious  men  are  made.  Similarly,  men  who  live  an  indiffer- 
ent life,  with  no  impulses  upward,  are  exposed  to  evil  and  become  a 
menace   to    society. 

Ideals  redeem  life  from  drudgery.  Men  find  it  hard  to  live  up 
to  the  level  of  their  best  moods.  Their  struggle  to  maintain  their 

ideals  is  like  a  struggle  for  life  itself.  Many  after  a  short  conflict, 
give  up  the  warfare  and  break  faith  with  the  deeper  convictions.  Thus, 
when  men  lay  aside  their  heroic  ideals  and  bury  their  visions,  the 
luster    of    life    departs    and    its    beauty  perishes. 

It  is  easier  to  lie  down  on  a  thorn  hedge,  or  to  sleep  in  a  field 
of  stinging  nettles,  than  for  a  man  to  abide  contentedly  as  he  is 
while  his  ideals  scourge  him  upward.  Earth  knows  no  tragedy  like 
the  death  of  the  soul's  ideals.  To  think  a  thing  is  impossible  is  to 
make  it  so  to  the  coward.  Courage  is  victory,  timidity  is  defeat. 
Any  son  of  woman  can  achieve  the  ultimate  in  this  age  of  far-hurl- 
ed dares." 

Live  Success,  keep  your  wits  open!  Observe!  Study!  But  above 
all  Think!   and  when  a  noble  image  is  reflected. — Act! 


"THE  SCHOOL  GIRL'S  DREAM" 

By    Miss    Helen    Lamb, 

Ideals  are  the  dreams  of  wakeful  hours.  They  are  guided  by 
reason  and  are  under  the  command  of  the  will.  An  ideal  takes  into 
account  things  as  they  are,  and  looks  forward  to  things  as  they  should 
be.  Our  dreams  are  based  upon  w  hat  we  have  seen,  heard  or  read, 
but  they  run  at  random. 
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Our  ideals,  on  the  other  hand,  while  based  on  what  we  know, 
what  we  have  seen  and  heard  or  read  about,  yet  they  are  under 
command  and  like  the  soldiers  of  a  well  organized  army,  go  where 
they  are  sent. 

To  the  school  girl,  life  is  new.  The  facts  of  life  have  been  lately 
acquired.  They  are  fresh,  and  with  the  vigor  of  youth  they  are 
kept  well  in  mind.  The  school  girl  sees  life  before  her  as  a  great 
possibility.  She  dreams  because  she  must.  The  facts  of  life,  late- 
ly acquired,  make  her  look  forward  to  life  itself.  It  is  well  if  such 
dreams  be  hopeful.  It  is  different  with  the  school  girl  of  the  twent- 
ieth century  from  what  it  was  with   the  child   of  Plymouth   Colony. 

We  have  entered  a  time  of  world-wide  conditions.  Bound  togeth- 
er by  bands  of  steel,  by  wire,  by  cable,  joining  hands  by  means  of 
wireless  telegraphy  and  the  steam  ships  of  the  sea,  the  world  has  be- 
come a  unit,  and  the  school  girl  must  come  in  touch  with  the  entire 
unit. 

She  sees  all  this  and  her  ideal  of  the  future  must  take  it  into  ac- 
count. There  has  come  to  her  a  broader  patriotism,  a  feeling  that  we 
are  citizens  of  the  "Wide,  Wide  World."  The  patriot  loves  his  coun- 
try but  he  finds  good  in  all  other  nations.  Our  American  civilization 
owes  much  to  England  and  France,  Germany,  Scandinavia,  Italy  and 
Greece,  while  even  Africa  and  the  Orient,  have  helped  to  make  us  a 
people.  He  longs  to  get  closer  in  touch  with  mankind,  he  combines 
with   his  patriotism   philanthropy. 

The  school  girl  should  swell  the  band  of  broader  patriots.  In 
Russia,  school  girls  are  in  the  front  ranks  of  progress.  Many  of 
them  have  gone  to  prison  and  to  Siberia  because  of  their  love  of 
progress.  The  American  girl,  with  her  rights  and  opportunities, 
should  not  be  behind  her  Russian  cousin. 

There  is  a  growing  interest  in  education,  in  higher  morality  and 
temperance.  Education  will  have  much  to  do  in  bringing  society 
closer  together.  The  student  finds  that  not  all  great  thoughts  were 
thought  by  Americans  nor  by  the  citizens  of  his  particular  country. 
He  finds  that  other  men  have  been   thinking.  Universal     conditions 

demand  an  universal  mode  of  expression.  We  have  universal  codes 
in  music  and  on  the  sea.  We  also  need  a  world  wide  language  into 
which   the   best  thoughts  of  all  nations  may  be  put. 

It  need  not  replace  other  languages  but  connect  them. 

It  has  been  well  said  that  war  and  commerce  have  made  our  civ- 
ilization. The  Greeks  and  Persians  fought  each  other,  then  traded 
together,  and  in  the  end  each  had  the  other's  civilization.  Now  let 
us  hope  that  the  civilization  of  the  future  can  be  promoted  by  com- 
merce minus  war.  This  may  be  only  a  dream,  but  just  now  we  are 
dreaming,    anyway.        Oh,      that   the  dro.qm  may  come  true! 

This  is  an  age  of  investigation.  All  tLin^r:  are  being  investigated. 
Each  subject  is  placed  on  the  dissecting  table,  analyzed  by  the  chem- 
ist or  placed  under  the  microscope. 
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Religion  cannot  escape.  It,  too,  must  be  investigated.  Let  us 
hope  in  our  dream  of  the  future  that  religion  may  put  off  the  "isms" 
and  "cisms"  of  tradition  and  seek  only  to  know  what  is  true.  Count 
Tolstoy  has  well  said  that  no  church  which  teaches  error  can  continue. 
It  is  time  and  high  time  that  we  ask  that  very  ancient  and  wise  ques- 
tion, "What  is  Truth?" 


SAFE  LIFEBOATS 
By   Miss    Opal    Peery 

Of  course  everyone  must  prepare  life-boats,  for  some  day  they 
will  be  needed.  The  questions  arise,  what  kind  of  a  life-boat,  and 
for  what  purpose?  In  the  first  place  we  want  a  good,  strong  and 
non-sinkable  boat,  and  for  the  the  purpose  of  sailing  through  t  he 
world  to  safety.  There  are  many  storms  and  floods  on  the  ocean  of 
life  and  we  always  want  to  be  ready  to  row  ashore  when  these  dan- 
gers occur. 

Let  us  for  the  moment  compare  our  character  to  the  boat.  We 

want  a  strong  boat.  In  order  to  secure  this  we  will  make  it,  not  of 
old  "painted-over"  boards,  but  of  new  oak  planks — the  sturdy,  grand 
brawny  oak  that  storms  do  not  bend — and  so  with  our  character,  we 
do  not  want  a  weak,  flimsy,  good-for-nothing  character,  but  one  that 
will  stand  the  storms  and  rains.  Let  us  put  honesty  in  for  the  planks 
and  paint  them  with  righteous  deeds  and  works  and  not  with  deceit- 
fulness,  for  it  would  undoubtedly  cause  a  leak.  Thomas  Carlyle 
says,  "Make  yourself  an  honest  man,  and  then  you  may  be  sure  there  is 
one  less  rascal  in  the  world." 

The  steering  gear  manages  and  controls  the  boat,  just  as  our  pa- 
tience controls  our  character.  When  we  "lose  our  temper"  we  prob- 
ably shall  lose  our  way  and  go  inthe  wrong  direction.  An  ounce  of 
patience  is  worth  a  ton  of  fretfulness.  Anybody  can  get  into  a  rage;  it 
requires  effort  and  shows  a  higher  type  of  manhood  and  womanhood  to 
be  patient.  The  man  who  can  wait  calmly  is  master  of  the  situation. 
Shakespeare  said,  "How  poor  are  those  who  have  no  patience." 

The  row-locks  of  the  boat  are  firm  and  steady,  so  let  us  make 
them  of  courage,  for  without  it  the  oars  of  life  will  slip  and  lead 
us  afar.  We  like  to  see  a  man  who  knows  he  is  right  stand  like  a 
rock.  We  despise  the  man  who  'is  blown  about  by  every  wind  that 
comes  along.  Courage  won  the  American  revolution.  The  row-locks 
are  the  support  of  the  oars,  then  suppose  we  make  the  oars  of  activ- 
ity, for  we  must  work  to  get  through  life  in  a  moral  and  successful 
way.  "The  time  is  never  lost  that  is  devoted  to  work"  was  Emerson's 
opinion  of  this.       A  man's  life  is  to  be  measured  by  what  he  does  in 
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it,   so  we   must  strive   to   take  long   strokes   with   the   oars. 

The  bright  shiny  prow  pushes  the  way  through  the  black  muddy 
waters  in  the  same  way  that  our  cheerfulness  pushes  through  the 
sea  of  troubles.  There  are  people  who  are  snapping  turtles  in 
the  form  of  human  beings.  They  are  sour,  morose,  gloomy,  al- 
ways looking  on  the  dark  side.  If  we  are  cheerful  and  contented,  all 
nature  smiles  with  us;  the  air  seems  more  balmy,  the  waters  pure, 
the  birds  sing  more  sweetly,  and  the  sun,  moon  and  stars  all  appear 
more  beautiful. 

Other  important  parts  of  our  boat  are  the  ribs,  which  help  to 
hold  it  together  and  are  a  support  for  the  row-locks  and  oars.  What 
could  be  more  important  in  our  character  than  good  habits?  Do  they 
not  serve  as  the  sides?  We  should  be  careful  that  the  habits  are 
good  ones,  for  if  not  the  character  will  soon  fall  to  pieces  and  let  us 
sink  below  the  level  of  moral  waters.  "Without  principles,  a  person 
is  like  a  ship  without  a  compass." 

There  are  two  more  essential  parts  of  the  life-boat,  the  anchor 
and  rope.  The  anchor  holds  the  ship  firm,  in  the  same  manner  as 
our  common  sense  and  judgment  hold  us  firm.  There  is  no  better 
provision  for  the  uses  of  either  private  or  public  life  than  a  fair  share 
of  ordinary  common  sense.  The  rope  pulls  the  boat  ashore,  like 
duty  leads  and  pulls  us  onward.  Commonplace  as  it  may  seem,  this 
doing  of  one's  duty  embodies  the  highest  ideal  of  life  and  character. 
Carlyle  says,  "Do  the  duty  which  lies  nearest  to  you,  which  you 
know  to  be  a  duty.  Thy  second  duty  will  already  have  become 
clearer."  i 

Now,  since  we  have  studied  the  building  of  our  characters  we  de- 
cide that  we  must  use  good  material  in  the  structure,  for  if  we  do  not 
we  might  sink,  be  destroyed,  lose  our  way,  be  shipwrecked.  Char- 
acter is  always  undergoing  a  change,  for  the  better  or  the  worse — 
either    being    elevated    on    the    one  hand  or  degraded  on  the  other. 


WHAT  I  MOST  DISLIKE  AND  WKY 

By  Taylor  P.  Watts 

Deception  is  perhaps  the  one  thing  which  I  most  dislike.  A 
man  who  is  "two-faced"  ought  to  be  "two-souled"  also  so  that  if 
there  is  a  future  punishment  he  would  have  two  periods  of  that  also. 

The  man  who  does  not  appear  with  a  different  view  of  things  for 
each  occasion  is  called  "sarcastic,"  "hot-headed, "and  in  fact  is"kick- 
ed  in  the  back"  constantly,  by  the  chameleon  class  that  seeks  only 
popularity. 

The  man  v/ho  can  make  love  to  the  person  he  hates  is  one  who 
may  make  things  run  smoothly  for  a  time,  but  which  of  the  two  will 
be   the   "friend   in  need"   which    is    a  "friend  indeed?" 
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pajjMER  memories  hereafter 

By  Miss  Vessie  Keese 

How  beautiful,  twenty-five  years  from  now,  to  look  back  on  old 
Palmer  days  and  in  our  dreaming  live  over  again  the  happy  hours 
spent  in  study,  pleasure  and  to  contemplate  the  beautiful  friend- 
ships then  formed  that  contributed  to  the  upbuilding  and  enriching  of 
our  lives,  in  order  that  we  might  better  give  ourselves  to  the  service 
of  mankind. 

Do  we  realize  or  comprehend  what  these  happy  days  mean?  Do 
we  appreciate  the  sacrifice  that  is  being  made,  that  we  might  better 
be  able  to  contend  in  the  battles  of  life  and  fully  to  enjoy  the  bless- 
ings God  has  given  us?  Let  us  use  these  days  so  well  that  when  the 
sun  of  our  life  is  near  setting  we  shall  have  the  joy  of  knowing  that 
our  lives  have  not  been  spent  in  vain.  In  dreaming  of  college  life  we 
shall  fully  understand  the  true  meaning  of  all  the  great  opportuni- 
ties we  were  privileged  to  enjoy  to  a  larger  extent  than  we  can  rea- 
lize now.  We  shall  look  back  to  it  as  our  "Garden  of  Eden"  in 
youth,  but  we  shajl  not  mourn  it  as  a  lost  opportunity. 

In  years  to  come  with  their  many  perplexing  problems,  trials  and 
temptations,  when  we  have  a  broader  view  of  life,  let  us  remember 
the  good  advice,  pure  thoughts  and  great  ideals  held  up  to  us  by  our 
beloved  Preisdent  and  faculty. 

While  musing  over  all  this  it  will  give  us  strength  and  renewed 
vitality  to  go  on  with  our  duty  and  see  it  in  a  new  light.  There  ara 
unlimited  advantages  that  are  ours  to  enjoy  if  we  only  accept  them. 
As  the  blue  waters  of  the  mighty  ocean  dash  up  and  leave  their  marks 
on  the  sands,  so  will  Palmer  leave  its  impress  on  our  lives  and  %yin 
count  for  eternity. 


"DUM  SPIRO  SPERO" 

By    Ira    M.    Macy 

How  often  we  see  people  who  are  drifting  along  with  the  tide 
with  no  standard,  no  ideal,  and  no  hope!  Is  life  not  a  burden  to 
this  class?  What  are  we  placed  upon  this  earth  for?  Is  it  not 
to  use  our  talents  the  best  we  can? 

When  a  man  has  any  hope,  even  for  the  smallest  favor,  he  will  put 
forth  his  best  efforts  in  order  that  his  hope  might  not  be  in  vain. 
For  an  illustration  let  us  think  of  the  drowning  man  who  is  strug- 
gling between  life  and  death.  Has  that  man  no  hope?  If  he  has 
none  he  would  not  struggle,  but  he  clutches  even  a  straw  that  he  may 
save   himself   from   a   watery   grave. 

We  who  are  in  the  prime  of  manhood  and  womanhood  should  have 
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high  standards,  high  ideals  and  the  power  to  exercise  our  minds  and 
direct  our  influences  toward  the  betterment  and  uplifting  of  humani- 
ty. What  dare  we  to  hope  if  we  fail  to  do  this?  Our  lines  of 
work  may  lie  in  different  directions  but  they  all  lead  to  one  great  end. 
Why  do  we  spend  so  much  time  in  the  school  room?  Is  it  not 
because  we  hope  to  be  better  prepared  for  the  various  duties  of 
life?  With  this  in  mind,  let  us  use  for  our  battle  cry,  "While  I 
breathe,  I  hope!" 


MODERN  MISERS 

By  Miss  Aletha  Flowers- 

A  miser  is  an  unfortunate  creature  who  hoards  his  money;  who 
starves  himself  physically,  mentally,  and  morally  to  satisfy  that 
merciless,  fiendish  greed  that  grips  his  soul  like  a  vise,  and  strangles 
all  that  is  good,  and  strong  and  noble  there.  The  bright  and  rest- 
less gleam  in  the  eyes,  the  nervous  twitching  of  the  fingers  with  which 
lie  bright  coins  have  been  counted,  the  hard  hungry  expression  of 
the  face  are  all  manifestations  of  the  conflict  between  good  and  evil. 

Modern  misers  are  those  men  and  women  of  our  own  day  and  age 
who  not  only  hoard  their  money,  but  their  talents,  their  energy, 
their  power  to  be  of  service  to  the  v.orld  in  whatever  form  it  may 
be — hoard   them    from    motives   of  selfishness  or  laziness. 

There  was  a  "man  with  one  talent" — a  senator  with  the  wonder- 
ful gift  of  oratory.  His  firm  logic  and  appeal  moved  thousands.  A 
young  man,  an  American  engineer  who  had  just  returned  from  Cuba, 
stirred  to  the  depths  of  his  noble  rature  by  the  cruel  and  unjust 
irearment  of  the  Cubans,  heard  the  senator  speak  one  night  on  the 
Cuban  question.  He  recognized  the  gift,  and,  after  many  days,  suc- 
ceeded in  obtaining  the  promise  of  an  interview  with  the  senator.  He 
begged  and  pleaded  with  the  orator  to  go  to  Cuba  with  him,  that  he 
might  learn  more  of  the  terrible  truths  and  come  back  to  use  his 
gift  for  the  betterment  and  uplift  of  humanity.  Did  the  senator  be- 
come stirred  by  the  enthusiasm  and  noble  desires  of  the  young  man, 
and  decide  to  be  of  use  to  mankind?  No — he  allowed  himself  to  be 
drawn  by  financiers  and  political  bosses  into  enterprises  that  would 
put  money  into  their  pockets  and  his,  at  the  same  time  impoverish- 
ing hundreds  of  people.  He  was  a  miser  because  he  hoarded  his 
talent  to  gratify  a  selfish  motive;  he  starved  himself  in  the  moral 
and  spiritual  sense.  He  allowed  his  very  soul  to  become  shriveled 
by  his  fiendish  desire  for  popularity  and  money.  A  miser — truly — 
the  world  called  him  "great." 

So  it  is  that  any  person  who  holds  back  whatever  of  good  he  may 
give  to  the  world,  in  whatever  form,  for  selfish  purposes,  is  a  miser; 
and  were  he  properly  branded  by  the  world,  or  made  to  realize  what 
an  object  of  contempt  and  pity  he  is  in   the  sight  of  God — if  not     of 
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men — perhaps  that  nobleness  almost  extinguished      might    be      kindled 
into  flame  again,  spurring  him  on  to  things  higher  and  nobler. 

Some  kind  word, some  good  deed,  help  and  pity — not  censure — some 
one  of  these  things  will  perhaps  reveal  to  some  miserly  and  selfish 
creature  the  narrowness  of  his  existence,  and  even  as  the  little  child 
changed  the  life  of  Silas  Marner,  so  may  we  influence  some  life  for 
better  things.  "Be  noble!  and  the  nobleness  that  lies  in  other  men, 
sleeping    but    never    dead,    will    rise  in  majesty  to  meet  thine  own." 


TRIALS  OP  A  COLLEGE  STUDENT 

By  Verno  Humphrey 

Any  young  man  has  plenty  of  time  to  obtain  an  education,  whether 
he  goes  to  school  or  not.  Let  no  student  of  Palmer  College  feel 
that  his  burden  is  too  heavy,  but  buckle  on  the  smooth  collar,  which 
is    "I   can,"    not   the   rough    one,    "I   can't."  The      "I   can't"   collar 

wears  blisters.  It  makes  the  horse  weak.  Someone  has  said  the 
weight  of  a  load  depends  upon  the  attraction  of  earth,  but  we  be- 
lieve it  more  often  depends  upon  how  students  harness  themselves  to 
the  work  and  stress  of  the  world. 

A  student  is  an  examiner  and  a  close  observer  of  human  nature. 
In  rhetoric  he  is  given  a  topic  to  write  upon,  but  he  has  not  yet 
learned  to  think  for  himself,  so  he  says,  "I  can't".  The  poor  thing 
has  forgotten  that  he  has  the  power  of  conceiving  something  to  write. 

There  are  few  students  who  dare    think    for    themselves.  They 

must  refer  to  the  text  book  or  encyclopedia,  they  must  see  what  the 
political  paper  or  the  professor  says  before  they  have  the  courage  to 
say  what  they  believe.  Every  effort  of  ascertaining  what  can  be  done, 
and  the  feeblest  thoughts  ever  born  of  the  brain  of  the  student,  if  it 
be  the  unrestricted  product  of  that  body  and  brain,  and  come  forth 
unfettered  with  fear,  are  grander  t  ban  the  proudest  creation  of  genius. 
Have  the  courage  to  meet  your  own  duties,  stand  upon  your  individual- 
ity, take  your  share  of  the  load,  letting  others  have  theirs,  and  dare 
to  respond     to     a     motto  of     the   school,  "originality." 


THE  ELEMENTS  OF  SUCCESS 

By  Ernest  Borst 

The  human  factors  in  life  are  heredity,  environment,  self  and  God. 
The  mastery  of  life  is  in  your  own  hands;  the  man  or  woman  who  does 
not  understand  this  is  beaten  before  starting  on  the  road.  Our  his- 
tory is  full  of  ancestors.       Some  of  us  build  up  our  family  tree     and 
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hang  on  our  best  ancestors  who  deserve  honor,  but  make  a  very  poor 
showing  of  ever  becoming  so  great. 

The  best  thing  to  do  is  to  pay  as  little  attention  to  them  as  pos- 
sible. Heredity  does  things  for  us  and  does  things  to  us,  but  we 
must  deny  that   ancestry   is  control  ing. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  blood  may  be  poisoned  and  that  some  men 
are  naturally  loose  fingered,  but  there  is  doubt  that  a  loose  fingered 
man  is  compelled  to  be  a  thief. 

Nobody  is  born  doomed.  One's  father  and  mother  may  be  the 
worst  but  he  may  be  among  the  best.  If  a  bad  father  and  mother 
insure  a  bad   child   or  man,   the  chances   of    life   are      lost.  A  man 

is  not  responsible  for  his  ancestry,  but  he  is  responsible  for  himself. 
Under  God  be  your  own  ancestor. 

Environment  is  a  natural  law,  but  we  must  stay  in  one  place  or 
have  the  same  surroundings  for  some  time  before  the  effects  may  be 
really    noticed. 

If  environment  were  the  controlling  force,  we  should  be  slaves. 
Such  a  system  would  be  infamy  against  God  and  a  slander  against 
the  world.  Every  normal  human  being  is  a  new  being  on  earth  and 
could  be  strong. 

Every  one  is  a  flesh  creation.  Self  is  ancestry,  plus  environ- 
ment, plus  you.  Every  one  is  a  new  chance  in  this  world,  they  are 
the  first  of  their  sort  the  last  of  their  kind,  and  history  is  in  their 
hands. 


WHAT  WE  OWE  TO  HUMANITY 

By  John  Doyle 

How  much  do  we  owe  to  mankind?  We  owe  a  great  debt  to 
humanity,  because  of  the  great  sacrifices  our  forefathers  have  under- 
gone for  us.  Every  scientist,  every  soldier,  every  martyr  who  has 
given  up  this  life  and  devoted  years  for  the  sake  of  humanity,  has 
done  so  not  especially  for  his  own  good,  but  for  the  good  of  the  hu- 
man race  of  all  time. 

How  can  we  ever  express  our  great  gratitude  to  those  who  have 
thus    given    us    the    happiness    and   ease   of   life   which   we    now   enjoy? 

It  has  been  said  that,  "The  two  greatest  and  most  gratifying  pic- 
tures on  which  the  soul  can  gaze  are  humanity  and  God."  Thus 
we  see  how  this  thought  of  uplifting  mankind  is  very  dear  to  us. 
Society  and  its  rules  exist  solely  for  our  benefit  and  even  though  the 
regulations  may  at  times  seem  defective,  yet  they  are  necessary  and 
will  be  until  some  substitute  can  be  made.  If  we  were  better  and 
more  thorough  students  of  the  past,  we  should  thus  be  better  prophets 
of  the  future. 

All  this  great  debt  we  must  pay  to  humanity,  for  these  blessings 
are  free  gifts  to  us,  and  have  been  patiently     worked      out      for        us 
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through  the  long  ages  of  the  past.  Our  duty  is  likewise  to  give 
something  to  the  generations  to  come.  What  are  you  giving  to  or 
doing  for  humanity? 

CIVILIZATION  AND  COMMERCE 

By  Miss  Luine   Gatchel 

Throughout  the  history  of  the  world  this  is  assumed  as  a  fact, 
namely,  civilization  increases.  Every  living  being  requires  help  from 
the  outside  world.  Want  creates  desire  which  furnishes  means  of 
conveyance.  A  child  has  few  wants  because  the  mind  is  not  yet  well 
enough  developed  to  create  desire.  Just  so  with  the  primitive     na- 

tion, but  as  range  of  thought  reaches  beyond  the  petty  trials  of 
organization,    better    and    swifter   modes    of   travel   are   sought.  The 

Panama  and  Suez  canals  would  never  have  been  dreamed  of  only 
that  it  might  be  a  saving  of  time,  expense  and  distance.  By  thought 
of  navigating  the  seas  to  find  new  routes  of  trade,  the  coast  of  Africa 
was  explored  and  the  products  of  its  people  intermingled  in  the  gen- 
eral  improvement. 

It  was  through  eagerness  to  find  a  more  convenient  trading  route 
to  India  that  the  American  continent  was  discovered.  The     civiliza- 

tion of  a  nation  is  judged  very  largely  by  the  commerce  it  may  be 
able  to  carry  on  with  other  nations.  Customs  and  ideas  are  exchanged. 
A  country  poorly  governed  has  little  or  no  means  for  transportation. 
Its  wealth  or  products  that  mankind  believe  to  be  useful  and  that  he 
can  utilize,  are  of  little  avail,  but  let  new  lines  of  thought  be  es- 
tablished and  manufacturing  completes  agriculture  and  mining.  Just 
so  transportation  is  the  complement  of  a  nation's  success. 

These  two  accomplishments,  transportation  and  civilization,  are 
so  closely  bound  and  mutually  dependent  that  where  one  exists  the 
other  is  equal.  And  on  the  otherhand  note  the  advance  of  education 
because  the  v/ays  are  known  to  learn  the  progress  and  conditions 
in   other  lands   of  different  environment. 

NEW  LIFE 

By   Burleigh   A.    Spease 

With  the  softness  of  the  springtime's  sun,  mellowing  the  breezes 
into  almost  intoxicating  proportions,  the  thought  of  new  life  dawns 
upon  the  mind.  The  grass  that  has  slumbered  through  the  long  win- 
ter months,  now  springs  forth  with  vigor  and  life,  carpeting  old  moth- 
er earth  with  a  velvety  shade  of  green.  The  leaves  and  blossoms 
burst  forth  with  beauty,  and  luxuriant  fragrance,  the  birds  of  spring 
add  splendor  with  their  melodious  notes   of   song   and   prove   that   the 
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frosts  of  winter  are  not  the  end,  but  that  beneath  the  blanket  of 
the  winter's  snow  the  tiny  blades  of  grass  are  not  dead,  but  sleeping, 
and   shall   spring   forth    into   new   life    with    added    beauty. 

The  springtime  now  dawns  fast  upon  us  with  a  proportion  little 
short  of  the  grandeur  of  "Paradise".  Could  there  have  been  devised 
a  more  striking  or  impressive  plan,  to  prove  to  the  world  of  logical 
thinkers,  that  as  sure  as  there  is  life  there  must  be  death,  but  that 
death  is  not  the  end? 

Shall  we  fear  the  frost  of  winter  because  he  stoops  to  give  to 
the  rose  bush,  whose  withered  blossoms  float  upon  the  autumn 
breeze,   the   sweet  assurance  of  another    springtime? 

THE  MOST  USBFUIi  VEHICLE 

By   Verno   Humphrey 

A  vehicle  may  be  any  means  of  conveyance  upon  the  land.  It  is 
generally  known  as  something  on  wheels,  as  a  wagon,  coach,  buggy, 
automobile  or  bicycle.  A  car  propelled  by  steam  or  electricity  may 
be  a  vehicle,  for  it  is  a  means  of  conveyance.  The  wagon  is  used 
to  do  the  heavy  hauling  about  the  farm,  and  from  the  railroad. 
The  coach  was  the  leading  vehicle  in  the  early  days  of  the  United 
States,  to  convey  persons,  baggage  and  mail  over  distances  in  the 
shortest  possible  time,  and  is  still  used  to  some  extent  on  short 
routes.  The   steam    car   and    automobile   now  take   the  place   of  the 

coach,  though  the  automobile  is  not  so  successful  in  all  kinds  of 
weather  and   roads. 

Some  vehicles  are  capable  of  carrying  larger  loads  than  others 
and  can  be  moved  more  swiftly  and  over  greater  distances,  there- 
fore are  very  useful  in  their  places.  They  are  used  to  carry  things 
which  are  to  be  moved,  from  the  places  of  pi'oduction  to  the  places 
of  consumption. 

We  are  not  to  confine  our  definition  of  a  vehicle  exclusively  to 
something  on  wheels.  A  mule  will  carry  persons  or  things  on  his 
back.  "We  consider  the  Missouri  mule  as  the  most  useful  of  all  ve- 
hicles. According  to  Webster,  a  vehicle  is  that  in  or  on  which  any 
person  or  thing  is,  or  may  be  carried,  specifically  a  means  of  con- 
veyance upon  land.  With  the  mule  man  is  enabled  to  move  anything 
which  is  needed  for  his  immediate  use.  He  can  carry  loads  about 
the  farm,  he  can  take  his  produce  to  market,  or  ride  to  church  on 
the  mule  if  he  has  not  a  buggy  nor  an  automobile.  He  can  transport 
goods  over  muddy  roads,  cross  streams  without  bridges,  and  make 
journeys  over  mountains  and  plains  on  mule-back  the  only  sure  mode 
of  conveyance. 

The  mule  may  sometimes  throw  his  rider,  but  the  danger  is  not  so 
great  to  the   person  as  if  thrown  from  a  train.  While     making     a 

journey  upon  this  vehicle  the  rider  is  his  own  driver,  and  if  the  mule 
be  stubborn  he  has  the  privilege  of  getting  off,   while  if  he  is  riding 
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a  train  controlled  by  a  drunken  engineer,  he  has  very  little  power 
over  the  thing,  and  •  getting  off  is  very  dangerous  until  the  train  is 
stopped. 

Wagons,    automobiles,    stagecoaches    and    omnibuses    make    success- 
ful  vehicles,    but  when    once    broken  are  useless  unless  repaired.       The 
mule  is  best  and  most  usefuli  when   broken    and    remains    faithful    until 
death. 


ORIGIN  AND  EVOLUTION  OF  WRITTEN  LANGUAGE 

By  Miss  Letha  McGuire 

Language  is  any  method  of  expressing  or  communicating  feeling  or 
thought.  A  cry  wrung  out  by  pain  or  a  laugh  of  amusement  is  not 
language,  but  if  consciously  reproduced  in  order  to  signify,  to  an- 
other, pain  or  pleasure,  it  is  language.  A  cough  within  hearing  of 
anyone  attracts  his  attention,  but  to  cough  for  the  purpsoe  of  attract- 
ing another's  attention  is  language. 

Nothing  is  definitely  known  as  to   the  origin     of   language.  We 

suppose  the  earliest  men  had  no  language  but  that  they  devised  a 
language  among  themselves  as  a  means  of  intercommunication.  The 
earliest  form  of  language  used  was  evidently  a  system  of  signs,  mo- 
tions and  grunts.  The  first  attempts  at  speech  were  in  imitation  of 
the  different  sounds  heard  in  nature  or  were  based  on  the  inarticulate 
cries  by  which  human  beings  naturally  give  ^vent  to  different  emo- 
tions. In  concurrence  Vv'ith  his  fellows,  man  began  to  use  certain  of 
these  sounds  for  words,  embodying  conceptions  which  each  sound,  in 
its  own  way,  had  suggested  to  him.  He  began  to  notice  the  relation 
existing  between  different  objects  signified  by  the  words,  and  learned 
to    classiiy    and    connect    his    words  grammatically.  Finally  through 

such  processes,  continued  for  centuries,  he  became  able  to  convey  his 
conceptions  fully  into  spoken  language. 

Man  further  noticed  forms  in  nature,  which  by  themselves  or  in 
connection  v/ith  other  forms,  suggested  ideas,  so  that  he  soon  recog- 
nized that  these  visible  forms  could  be  reproduced,  in  whole  or  in 
part,  by  imitation  to  represent  to  his  companions  the  ideas  that  ob- 
jects had  already  suggested  to  him.  Thus  he  made  a  rude  sketch  or 
drawing  of  them.  This  was  the  first  form  of  written  language  and 
is  called  picture  writing.  It  is  a  form  still  in  use  among  some  of 
the  American  Indians. 

One  cause  of  the  development  of  written  language  was  the  desire 
people  felt  for  a  means  of  communication  with  future  generations, 
v/hereas  spoken  language  deals  only  with  present  time.  Perhaps  the 
chief  reason  they  wished  to  communicate  to  posterity  was  their  wish 
to  perpetuate  the  deeds  of  heroes.  The  earliest  artistic  efforts  of 
man  of  which  we  have  knowledge  are  "the  engraving  of  a  reindeer  on 
a  stone",   and  the   "engraving  of  a  mammoth  on  the  fragment  of  a  tusk." 
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They  were  made  during  the  stone  age  and  are  now  in  a  museum     in 
France. 

They  may  have  noticed  that  some  animals  were  becoming  extinct 
and  wishing  to  tell  future  tribes  about  them,  they  engraved  pictures 
of  them  on  stone.  Perhaps  a  man  killed  a  large  bear  on  a  hunting 
expedition,  and  wished  to  leave  a  record  to  indicate  what  a  wonderful 
hunter  he  was,  suggestive  of  powerful  physical  manhood;  a  picture  of 
a  man  killing  a  large  beast  was  effective.  They  made  pictures  large 
to  express  strength.  If  they  wished  to  tell  how  large  a  man  was, 
they  drew  the  picture  of  a  large  man  by  the  side  of  smaller  com- 
panions. It  required  an  artist  from  the  standpoint  of  art  in  that 
time   to  write  the  language. 

After  picture  writing  came  symbolical  writing  in  which  abbreviated 
picture  signs  were  used  as  arbitrary  symbols  for  things.  The  abridg- 
ed pictures  were  characters  which  by  their  form,  recalled  the  idea  of 
the  thing  represented.  Water  was  expressed  by  three  zigzag  lines,  one 
above  the  other,  to  represent  waves  or  ripples  of  running  water;  milk 
was  represented  by  a  milk  jar,  fishing  by  a  pelican  seizing  a  fish, 
seeing    and    sight    by    an    eye    and  so  on. 

This  system  gradually  evolved  into  phonic  writing  in  which  the 
signs  represent  sounds  of  the  human  voice.  In  the  first  stags  the 
picture  or  sign  stood  for  a  whole  v/ord.  In  such  a  system  there 
must  have  been  as  many  characters  as  tliere  were  words  in  the  lang- 
age  represented.  Of  the  systems  of  writing  in  which  signs  represent 
words,  the  best  known  is  the  Chinese.  The  number  of  characters  sanc- 
tioned by  good  usage  is  about  twenty-five  thousand;  a  knowledge  of 
five  or  sis  thousand  characters  enables  one  to  read  or  write  without 
difficulty.  This  system  of  representing  thought,  cumbrous  and  in- 
convenient as  it  is,  is  employed  byone-third  of  mankind  at  the  present 
time. 

In  the  second  stage  the  characters  are  used  to  represent  syllables 
instead  of  words.  This  reduces  the  number  of  signs  needed  from 
many  thousands  to  a  few  hundreds,  since  the  words  of  any  phonetic 
language  are  formed  by  the  combination  of  a  comparatively  small 
number  of  syllables.  This  system  v/as  used  by  the  ancient  Babylon- 
ians and  Assyrians.  With  between  four  and  five  hundred  symbols, 
they  were  able  to  represent  all  the  words  of  their  respective  langu- 
ages. To  this  system  employed  by  the  Babylonians,  the  name  "cuni- 
form"  has  been  given,  on  account  of  the  wedge-shape  of  the  char- 
acters cmploj^ed.  The  characters  were  impressed  upon  soft  clay  tab- 
lets with  a  triangular  writing  instrument.  This  mode, of  writing  was 
in  use  from  about  5000  B.  C.  to  the  first  century  preceding  the 
Christian  era.  The  use  of  the  cuniform  characters  ceased  shortly 
after  the  reign  of  Alexander  the  Great.  The  celebrated  triangular 
inscription  is  that  at  Behistun,  cut  upon  the  face  of  a  rock  seven- 
teen hundred  feet  high,  recording  a  portion  of  the  history  of  Darius. 
In  the  third  stage  the  signs  were  used  to  represent  not  syllables, 
but  elementary  sounds  of  the  hu  man  voice.  Thus  the  signs  became 
true  letters.     A  complete  collection    of  the  letters  used  to  write  a  langu- 
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age  is  called  an  alphabet,  and  the  the  mode  of  writing  alphabetic. 
This  is  the  system  of  writing  which  we  employ. 

Various  systems  of  writing  differ,  also,  in  the  ways  in  which  the 
signs  are  arranged.  The  Chinese  signs  are  read  in  columns  from 
top  to  bottom;  the  Mexican  picture  writing  is  read  from  bottom  to 
top;  the  Hebrew  writing,  backward  from  right  to  left;  and  Latin, 
Greek  and  all  modern  European  languages,  as  well  as  Sanskrit,  from 
left  to  right. 

The  English  language,  like  all  those  of  modern  Europe  except  the 
Russian,  is  derived  largely  from  the  Latin,  and  the  Latin  from  the 
ancient  Greek.  The  alphabet  received  its  name  from  the  first  two 
letters  of  the  Greek  alphabet,  Alpha  and  Beta.  The  Greek  alphabet 
was   derived   from   the   Phoenician.  The  origin  of  the  Phoenician  let- 

ters is  not  certainly  known,  but  they  are  believed  to  have  had  their 
origin  in  part,  in     the  Egyptian  hieroglyphics. 

The  Greek  alphabet  originally  possessed  only  sixteen  letters, 
though  the  Phoenicians  had  twenty-two;  the  original  Latin,  as  it  is 
found  in  the  old  inscriptions,  consisted  of  twenty-one  letters.  The 
German  has  the  same  letters  as  the  English,  although  the  sounds  of 
some  of  them  are  dfiferent.  The  Sanskrit  alphabet  is  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  in  the  world.  As  now  used  it  has  fourteen  char- 
acters for  the  vowels  and  dipthongs  and  thirty-three  for  the  con- 
sonants, besides  two  other  symbols.  The  English  alphabet  has  twen- 
ty-six signs  or  letters  which  represent  forty-three  elementary  sounds. 
It  is  an  imperfect  instrument,  (1)  because  it  does  not  have  a  char- 
acter for  every  sound,  and,  (2)  because  it  has  letters  which  are  su- 
perfluous, because  there  are  other  letters  which  represent  the  same 
sounds. 

Various  attempts  have  been  made  to  introduce  systems  of  phonetic 
writing,  in  which  each  sound  should  be  reproduced  by  one  invariable 
sign.  Systems  of  shorthand  writing  are  generally  phonetic.  Short- 
hand is  a  method  of  writing  by  which  the  process  is  so  abbreviated 
as  to  keep  pace  with  speech.  It  was  practiced  by  the  ancient  Romans 
and  Greeks  not  only  on  account  of  its  brevity,  but  for  purposes  of 
secrecy;  but  all  knowledge  of  the  art  was  lost  from  the  tenth  cent- 
ury until  the  end  of  the  sixteenth,  when  modern  shorthand  had  its 
birth. 

The  history  of  language  is  the  history  of  the  races  and  the 
world  and  upon  the  power  of  effective  communication  rests  the  pi'in- 
ciple  of  progress  and  achievement. 


Clergyman — "I  hope,  sister,  you  feel  resigned?"  Dying  Woman — 
"I  suppose  I  ought  to  be,  considering  all  you  have  said  about  the 
glories  of  the  New  Jerusalem,  but,  Dr.  Bland,  it  is  such  an  awful 
thing  to  have  to  leave  Boston." 
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A  LOOK  BACKWARD 

By  Wilbur  Wilkins 

The  American  has  but  one  grand  passion,  that  of  progress.  No 
person  in  this  country  is  thoroughlyhappy  unless  he  can  be  doing  some- 
thing a  little  better  than  it  was  done  by  his  predecessors.  The 
whole  nation  has  its  periods  of  eager  study  of  history,  and  the  pres- 
ent is  one  such  period.  This  Is  a  wholesome  exercise  to  look  over 
the  achievements  of  the  past;  but  the  secret  of  our  present  develop- 
ment of  historical  writings  seems  to  be  a  desire  to  secure  rest  and 
recuperation. 

The  first  break  with  brute  life  was  kindling  a  fire  by  means  of 
flint  and  steel.  How  carefully  in  the  big  fireplace  at  night,  our 
mothers  covered  the  coals  to  keep  them  alive  until  morning.  The 
newspaper  came  but  once  a  week  and  every  letter  sent  three  hundred 
miles  cost  25  cents.  Postage  rates  were  as  high  then  as  the  present 
parcel  post  rates.  Our  policies  are  scandalous;  are  they?  Go  back 
to  the  political  conditions  of  1805  and  read  a  few  pages  of  the  his- 
tory in  which  Aaron  Burr  and  A.  Hamilton  were  actors.  English, 
French,  and  German  nobles  were  rare  who  did  not  carry  on  treasonable 
correspondence.  Even  our  own  Major  Gen.  Wilkinson  received  an 
annual  pension  from  Spain  for  revealing  to  that  government  our  po- 
litical secrets.  As  to  bribes  and  bribery,  there  is  indeed  too  much 
of  it,  yet,  but  the  public  is  awakening  to  the  fact  that  bribery  in  pub- 
lic life  is  a  disgrace. 

How  are  we  getting  along  socially?  A  few  pages  taken  from  any 
history  that  covers  the  17th  and  18th  centuries  will  tell  of  some 
things  that  we  shall  do  well  to  remember  or  perhaps  will  prefer  to 
forget.  Among  the  capital  offences  of  our  own  colonies  was"  A  sol- 
emn compact  or  converse",  witch-craft,  blasphemy,  kidnapping,  adul- 
tery and  perjury. 

We  are  accustomed  to  hear  severe  arraignment  of  our  public  men. 
It  is  not  probable  that  the  United  States  ever  produced  so  many  gov- 
ernment officials  of  such  high  intellectual  and  moral  power  as  today. 
It  is  questionable  whether  Daniel  Webster  with  the  habits  which  he 
indulged,  could  now  secure  the  senatorship  from  Massachusetts. 
Governor  Morris,  speaking  of  the  second  congress,  said,  "What  a  set 
of  rascals  there  were  gathered  together  there."  On  the  whole  we 
must  conclude  that  evolution  is  a  force  that  never  ceases  to  carry  us 
forward  and  it  never  will.  Looking  backward  however,  will  do  us 
no  harm,  if  it  inspires  us  for  present  betterment  along  all  lines. 

"Say  what  you  want,  but  make  it  short. 
With  empty  phrases  do  not  sport; 
Don't  steal  our  time,  that's  our  appeal, 
Remember  that:   'Thou  shalt  not  steal.'  " 
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VALUE  OP  THE  PRESENT- 

By  Miss  J.  Hazell  Cason. 

"Such  are  the  days — the  earth  is  the  cup,  the  sky  is  the  cover, 
of  the  immense  bounty  of  nature  which  is  offered  us  for  our  daily 
aliment;  but  what  a  force  of  ILLUSION  begins  life  with  us,  and  at- 
tends us  to  the  end!  We  are  coaxed,  flattered  and  duped  from 
morn  to  eve,  from  birth  to  death.  Seldom  and  slowly  the  mask  falls, 
and  the  pupil  is  permitted  to  see  that  all  is  one  stuff,  cooked  and 
painted  under  many  counterfeit  appearances.  Hume's  doctrine  was 
that  the  circumstances  vary,  the  amount  of  happiness  does  not;  that 
the  beggar  cracking  fleas  in  the  sunshine  under  a  hedge,  and  the 
duke  rolling  by  in  his  chariot,  the  girl  equipped  for  her  first  ball, 
and  the  orator  returning  triumphant  from  the  debate,  had  different 
means,  but  the  same  quantity  of  pleasant  excitement. 

"This  element  of  illusion  lends  all  its  force  to  hide  the  values  of 
present  time.  Who  is  he  that  does  not  always  find  himself  doing 
something  less  than  his  best  task?"  Ah!  poor  dupe,  will  you  never 
slip  out  of  the  web  of  the  master  juggler?  He  is  a  strong  man 
who  can  look  them  in  the  eye,  see  through  this  juggle,  feel 
their  identity,  and  keep  his  own.  "The  world  is  always  equal  to 
itself,  and  every  man  in  moments  of  deeper  thought  is  apprised  that 
he  is  repeating  the  experiences  of  the  people  in  the  streets  of  Thebes 
or  Byzantium.  An  everlasting  now  reigns  in  nature,  which  hangs 
tlip  same  roses  on  our  bushes  which  charmed  the  Roman  and  the 
Chaldean     in     their     hanging  gardens. 

"To  ascertain  the  discoveries  of  America  needs  as  much  voyag- 
ing as  the  discovery  cost.  Th-at  flexible  day  of  which  these  old 
brothers  molded  their  admirable  symbols  was  not  local  at  all,  but 
common  lime  and  silex  and  water  and  sunlight,  the  heat  of  the  blood 
and  the  heaving  of  the  lungs.  One  of  the  illusions  is  that  the 
present  hour  is  not  the  critical,  decisive  hour.  Write  it  on  your 
memory  that  every  day  is  the  best  day  in  the  year.  No  man  has 
learned  any  thing  rightly,  until  he  knows  that  every  day  is  "dooms- 
day." It  is  the  old  secret  of  the  gods  that  they  come  in  low  dis- 
guises. It  is  the  vulgar  great  who  come  with  gold  and  jewels. 
Real  kings  hide  away  their  crowns  in  their  wardrobes,  and  affect  a 
plain  and  poor  exterior.  In  the  Norse  legend  of  our  ancestors,  Odin 
dwells  in  a  fisher's  hut  and  patches  a  boat.  In  the  Hindoo  legends, 
Hari  dwells  a  peasant  among  peasants.  In  the  Greek  legend,  Ap- 
ollo lodges  with  the  shepherds  of  Admentus;  and  Jove  liked  to  rus- 
ticate among  the  poor  Ethopians.  Jesus  was  born  in  a  barn,  and  his 
twelve  peers  were  fishermen.  It  is  the  very  principle  of  science  that 
nature  shows  herself  best  in  least.  It  was  the  rule  of  our  poets,  in 
the  legends  of  fairy  lore.that  the  fairies  largest  in  power  were  the 
least  in  size. 


The  Latest  up  to  2:30,  the  hour  of    going  to  press 
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HOW   THE   WORLD   GETS   CLOSER    TOGETHER 

By  Miss  Marie  N.   Ross 

There  have  been  many  things  which  helped  to  bring  the  world 
closer  together.  It  would  be  very  difficult  to  decide  which  has 
helped  the  people  most  to  get  acquainted  with  each  other.  Our 
railroads,  steamboats,  air  ships,  automobiles,  telephones,  telegraph, 
and  many  other  inventions  have  all  helped  in  so  many  ways.  Some 
have  not  done  so  much  as  others,  but  by  means  of  all  the  world  is 
getting   more   and    better   acquainted   each   year. 

The  victims  of  the  great  Titantic  Disaster  immediately  had  the 
sympathy  of  the  world,  but  50  or  75  years  ago  it  would  have  re- 
quired years  for  such  a  disaster  to  be  heard  of  everywhere.  Rail- 
roads, steamboats  and  all  other  Ways  of  travel  are  also  of  great  im- 
portance to  us.  Little  business  would  go  on  between  our  country 
and  others  if  our  ways  of  traveling  were  as  poor  as  at  one  time. 
People  went  from  one  section  to  another,  on  horseback,  taking  months 
to  go. 

The  city  of  Omaha,  Nebraska,  which  was  so  nearly  destroyed  by 
fire  and  wind  on  March  23,  1913,  and  the  floods  in  Ohio  and  elsewhere 
helped  all  who  sent  help  to  the  poor  disheartened  and  homeless  peo- 
ple to  get  better  acquainted. 

Years  ago  when  telephone  and  telegraph  were  not  in  use  mes- 
sages were  sent  by  horseback  or  stage  which  required  several  days, 
weeks  or  even  months.  Now  a  telegram  can  be  sent  to  any  part 
of  the  world  in  a  few  minutes: 

What  has  brought  all  of  these  changes  is  easy  to  be  seen.  If  it 
had  not  been  for  our  schools,  colleges  and  the  resulting  education, 
we  should  still  be  where  we  began,  without  our  inventions. 

"Education  is  the  mother  of  all  inventions."  As  we  get  closer 
together  "we  understand  each  other  better.  In  proportion  as  we  un- 
derstand one  another  in  the  same  ratio  divisions,  strife  and  disre- 
spect toward  others  are  lost  sight  of  in  a  generous  feeling  of  broth- 
erhood and  "Sisterhood.". 


College  cMiscellany 

COLLEGE  DICTIONARY 

Swain — Herds  of  cattle.  Sagacity — Soft. 

Laconic — In  the  form  of  a  lake.         Syphon — A  storm  at  sea. 
Myrrh — A  disease.  Zephyrs — Consolation. 

Usurp — To  be  used  up.  Era — God  of  love. 

Syphon — A  deep  breath.  Ocular — Bright  sex. 

Dogma — A  kind  of  grass.  Prexy — President    Watkins. 

Prof — An  undertaker.  Chain  Gang — Dormitory!  girls. 

Vacuum — Just  ahead.  Which  way? — Away. 

Fastest  bat — Brickbat.  Bovine  Biped — Cowboy. 

Latent  heat — Red  pepper.  Best  corn  remover — Swinette. 

Laplander — Burleigh    Spease.  Smokehouse — A   restaurant. 

"It" — Ole.  Hash — Students'  review. 

Shavings — Breakfast  food.  Pious — Full  of  pie. 

A  comb — A  parting  caress.  "The  Price?" — Lorin. 

The   Old   Maid's   Song — Left, — left, — left! 
Pupil's     Monologue — First  Latin    recitation. 
Teaspoon  method  in  Latin —   (Ask   Raymond   G.   Clark.) 
Wary — An  act  pertaining  to  war. 
Lot's  Wife — A  combination  of  rubber    and    salt. 
Saga-City — The  Important  pointy 

Furnace  Gang — Loafers  in  the  lower     regions — where     they     be- 
long. 

Convent — The      girls'    dormitory. 

Modern  Persecution — Compulsory  religion.  ' 

Boys'  dormitory — Prof.   French's  "upper  story."  '    ■ 

Sleeping  apartment — College  C  bapel. 

Advice  in  case  of  fire — Spring,  chicken. 

Sure  to  keep — Coffee  with  Saltrheum. 

Grand  Stand — A  frequent  scene  on  third  floor,  with  two  actors. 

Soft  place  to  stand — On  your  head. 

Positions  in  football — Down-right  and  up-right. 

Serious  weather — Brainstorm  or  squall. 

Superfluous  flesh — The  mosquito  and  the  bed  bug. 

Whipped   cream — Milk   lapped  by  dogs,  cats  and  other  people. 

Who  can? — Harrican,  an  oyster  can  and  a  tomato  can. 

Always  due — Mildew  and  the  rent. 

Murdered  in  cold  blood — Fish  and  snakes. 

Bogs — Street  crossings  in  Albany, 

Cold  storage  meat — A  chili  joint,  i  ' 

Shredded  wheat  biscuit — Baled  hay. 

Jury — Twelve  men  chosen  to  decide  who  has  the  better  lawyer. 
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Applause^ — The  fuss  which  we  thinU  the  world  ought  to  make 
over  us  for  doing  our  duty. 

Optimism — A  cheerful  frame  of  mind  that  enables  a  teakettle  to 
sing  though  in  hot  water  up  to  its  nose. 

Faculty — A  body  of  men  and  women  surrounded  by  red  tape. 

A  "progressive" — One  who  cannot  talk  about  anything  else.  ,- 


AS    YOU   LIKE    IT 

A  great  many  people  think  that  Columbus  discovered  this  great 
and  glorious  country  for  the  Spaniards.  He  didn't  do  any  such  a 
thing.  He  discovered  it  for  the  Dutch  and  Irish.  The  Dutch  set- 
tled the  country  and  the  Irish  settled  the  Dutch.  We  are  on  the 
eve  of  a  great  political,  election.  The  Democrats  cry:  "Down  with 
imperialism!  The  Republicans  cry:  "Down  with  free  silver,  free 
lunch,  etc."  The  Prohibitionists  cry:  "Down  with  whisky!"  I  am 
a  Prohibitionist,  for  once  I  get  whisky  down  I  don't  want  it  to  come 
up.  And  then  we  have  the  issue  of  capital  and  labor  and  I  tell  you 
the  man  with  the  hoe  will  always  have  trouble  with  the  man  with  the 
dough.  Before  we  have  better  times  we'll  have  to  wait  till  Bryan 
is  elected — and  it's  going  to  be  an  awful  long  wait.  But  not  all  the 
heroes  go  to  war.  Look  at  Dr.  Munyon,  who  says:  "The  man  who 
takes  my  medicine  will  not  take  any  other."  Here  are  some  of  the 
testimonials  he  has  received:  "Dear  doctor,  when  I  began  taking 
your  medicine,  I  could  see  but  little,  now  I  can  see  my  finish."  Here 
is  another:  "Dear  doctor,  you  told  me  to  take  one  pill  three  times 
a  day.       I  took  it  once,  but  I  couldn't   get   it   up      again."  Another 

man  writes:    "Dear   doctor,      I  still  stick  to  your  porous  plasters." 

While  touring  New  Jersey,  where  the  average  citizen's  bump  of  in- 
telligence is  a  dent,  I  entered  a  hotel.  Well  I  went  into  the  dining 
room  for  breakfast  ahd  the  waiter  said,  "What'U  you  have,  steak 
or  coffee?"  I  asked  him  if  he  had  any  eggs,  and  he  said  that  he 
had  some  nice  farmer's  eggs.  I  asked  him  if  he  had  any  hen's  eggs, 
and  he  brought  me  two — boiled  eggs.  I  opened  one  of  them.  He 
asked  me  if  he  should  open  the  other.  I  told  him  no,  to  open 
tne  window.  He  asked  me  if  the  eggs  were  not  cooked  long 
enough,  and  1  told  him  I  thought  so,  but  they  were  not  cooked  soon 
enough.  Then  I  called  for  a  lobster  and  he  brought  in  the  boss. 
I  complained  to  him  about  the  eggs  and  he  said:  "Don't  talk  to  me. 
I'm  not  the  hen."  I  said:  "Well,  you  own  the  place  don't  you?" 
"Yes,"  said  he,   "I  own  the  place,   but   I   don't   eat      here."  "Well, 

haven't  you  any  tooth  picks?"  I  asked.  "No,"  he  said,  "I  had  a 
few,  but  the  boarders  took  'em  away  and  never  brought  them  back." 
— James  Thornton. 


Wanted — A  room    by  a  young  gentleman  with  double  doors. 
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UTOPIAN  HOTEL,  ALBANY,  ftHSSOURI 
Suggestions  and  Regulations 

The  Hotel  is  on  the  Bluff. 

Guests   are   requested   not   to   speak  to  the  dumb  waiter. 

If  the  room  gets  too  warm,  open  the  window  and  see  the  fire  es- 
cape. 

Don't  worry  about  paying  your  bill;  the  house  is  supported  by 
its  foundation. 

Those  who  are  fond  of  driving  will  find  hammer  and  nails  in  the 
pantry. 

Guests  wishing  to  get  up  early  will  be  assigned  beds  suitable  for 
this  purpose. 

If  you  are  fond  of  athletics  and  like  good  jumping,  lift  the  mat- 
tress and  see  the  bed  spring. 

Unless  you  are  a  good  swimmer  care  should  be  exercised  lest  you 
fall    through    the    mattress    into    the  spring. 

If  you  are  troubled  with  night-mares  you  will  find  a  halter  in 
the  barn.  i 

If  your  window  panes  are  annoying  call  the  police  from  the 
Drug   stores. 

If  you  have  liver  troubles  we  shall  gladly  take  the  matter  up  with 
our  butcher. 

No  one  allowed  in  the  kitchen  as  our  last  cook  was  martyred 
by  being  burned  at  the  steak. 

The  roof  is  non-leakable  in  case  of  reindeer. 

The  building  has  never  been  hUrt  by  cyclones  except  when  the 
chimney  flue  and  the  rent  fell. 

Those  fond  of  eggs  will  be  permitted  to  enjoy  the  lay  of  the 
land. 

The  cook's  name  is  Helen  Summer  and  the  same  in  winter. 

If  you  are  troubled  with  corug  you  will  find  a  crib  in  the  nurs- 
ery. 

Do  not  tip  the  waiter  as  he  might  fall  down — no  danger  of  his 
going  in  the   opposite  direction. 

In  case  of  fire  guests  are     requested  to  furnish  their  own  hose. 

Those  who  retire  late  and  want  more  to  eat  will  find  the  butter  in 
the  barnyard. 

In  case  of  sickness,  and  you  wish  to  take  something,  you  will  find 
a  case  of  smallpox  in  No  23. 

If  a  button  is  swallowed  a  buttonhole  should  be  administered  at 
once. 
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Should  you  come  in  late,  and  find  your  wife  in  tears,  call  the  Life 
Saving  crew  or  "Throw  out  the  Life  line." 

Entomologists  should  avoid  making  the  butter  fly. 

Bill  of  Fare 


Field  meet. 

Encumber, 

Iscream  (ailment  flavor  ) 

Oxalis, 

Chili  Cafe, 

Beanettes, 

Villasites, 

Broom  corn  on  the  ear — frequent. 

Pork  Countenance, 

"THE  Whole  Cheese," 

Street  Loaf, 

Peasant, 

Deadbeats, 

Dandy-lion, 

Hickory  Tea, 

Faculty'^  Meet, 

Reddishes, 

Tongue-lashes,  ' 

Deliver, 

Adam's  Apple, 

Lamb's  Tongue, 

Cowslip, 

Bull  Moose  (scarce). 

Suckers, 

Gall. 


Oysters  on  the  hardshell, 

Lemonjade, 

Flunks, 

Door  Jam, 

Rehash, 

Ocean  Currents, 

Catsoup, 

Negrotoes, 

Nosegay, 

"Cheek," 

"Nerve," 

Hartshorn, 

Heartsease, 

Turkey  and  Greece, 

Graham-bred, 

Salary, 

Letus, 

Lip, 

Ice  Plant, 

Bookworm, 

Foxglove, 

Hogsaid, 

Bare  Feet, 

Bear, 

Hawkeyes. 


SCHOLARSHIPS  AND  PRIZES 


In  order  to  stimulate]  earnest  endeavor  and  inspire  students  with 
a  desire  to  excell,  and  to  encourage  the  highest  standards  of  scholar- 
ship and  moral  character,  we  are  offering  the  following  scholarships 
and  prizes: 

The  college  will  grant  a  free  scholarship  to  the  student  making 
the  best  record  in  class  work  and  general  deportment,  in  the  Three 
and  Four  Year  High  Schools  of  Gentry  county,  and  in  addition,  in 
the  high  school  at  Bethany,  Grant  City,  New  Hampton,  Mt.  Ayr,  Mc- 
Fall,    Pattonsburg,   King   City,   Union  Star  and  Stanberry. 

Scholarships  are  also  offered  to  the  person  winning  the  contest  for 
the  most  active  Christian  work  in  the  Iowa  and  North  Missouri  con- 
ferences. 
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For  conditions  upon  which  these  scholarships  are  awarded,  consult 
the  Catalogue  for   1913-14. 

The  College  will  offer  also  the   following  prizes: 

The  President  of  the  College  offers  a  prize  of  $10  to  the  student 
winning  the  Annual  Oratorical  Contest,  to  be  held  during  Commence- 
ment Week. 

The  Adelphian  Literary  Society  offers  a  prize  of  $10  to  the 
student  who  writes  the  prize  essay,  in  a  contest  to  be  given  on  the 
second   Friday   evening   of   the   Spring  Term. 

The  Music  Department  offers  a  gold  medal,  known  as  the  "Gar- 
rett &  Bishop  Medal"  to  the  piano  student  doing  the  highest  stand- 
and  work  for  the  year  to  be  determined  by  a  commitee  appointed  for 
the  purpose. 

For  particulars  as  to  the  awarding  of  the  foregoing  prizes,  con- 
sult the  1913-14  Catalogue. — E.  A.  Watkins,  Pres. 


Once  there  was  a  man  who  mixed  sawdust  with  the  meal  that 
he  fed  his  hens.  He  thought  they  would  never  know  the  differ- 
e.nce.  But  they  got  even.  When  the  man  set  the  eggs,  half  the 
brood  hatched  were  wood-peckers. 


ORIGIN  OF  "ItANGAROO" 

"The  kangaroo  derived  its  name  from  an  amusing  blunder.  When 
English  sailors  landed  in  Australia  they  were  amazed  by  the  curious 
nature  of  the  animal,  both  by  its  strange  habit  of  hopping  along  and 
by  the  way  in  which  it  pouched  its  young.  Inquiring      of   a   native 

what  it  was,  the  black  replied,  "Kan  go  roo?"  (What  do  you  mean?) 
The  sailors  took  this  as  a  reply  to  their  question,  and  the  queer  ani- 
mal goes  down  the  ages  in  leaps  of  interrogation." 

"The  doctor  said  he  would  examine  me  for  twenty  dollars.  I 
said    all      right,    go    ahead,    but      I  want  ten  of  it,  if  you  find  it." 

There  was  a  man  at  the  party  named  Spencer.  He  was  related 
to  the  Spencerian  pen.  He  wrote  a  thousand  words  on  a  postal  card. 
But  that  was  nothing.        There  is   William   Jennings   Bryan.  He   is 

the  only  man  in  the  world  who  ever  wrote  a  whole  book  on  a  silver 
dollar. 


Diner:  "Waiter,  kindly  remove  this  egg." 
Waiter:        "What  shall  I  do  with  it,  sir?" 

Diner:  "I  think   you'd   better   wring   its   neck!" — London   Opin- 
ion. 
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THE  COLLEGE  GRADUATE 

"I'd  like  to  hike  back  to  the  soil, 

I'm  weary  of  the  city; 

I'm   gettin*   nothin'  fer  my  toil, 

Not  even   praise   or  pity. 

I  used  to  have  a  fool  idea. 

That  city  life  was  charmin' 

And  that  the  saddest  fate  would  be, 

To  earn  my  living  farmin'. 

But   I've   got   bravely      over     that     time  hallucination. 

And  I'd  go  back  today     if     I'd  a  college  educaton. 

"I'm  sorry  that  I  ever  got  the     idiotic     notion, 

That  workin'  on  a  farm  was 'what  you'd   call   a   fine    promotion. 

I'm   sick   of  workin'   by  the     day  in  any  kind  of  weather, 

And  livin'   where  the     folks  must  all     be  huddled  up     together. 

The  farms,  they  used  to  say. 

Supplied  the  backbone  of  the  nation —  '     ; 

You'd  see  me  hikin'  back, 

If  I'd  a  college  education. 

"It  used  to  be  if  men  could  hoe, 

And  plow  and  dig  and  hammer. 

They'd  get  along  on  farms, 

Although  they  didn't  know  much  grammer.  ]  ' 

It  didn't  take  a  graduate. 

Who  knew  about  the  tenses 

To    wean    a    calf    or   mend    a    gate. 

Or  fix  up  broken  fences. 

In   those      days   any   one   almost  could  have     the  occupation 

Df   turnin'   up   the   soil   without   a  college   education. 

"A  mighty  change  has  come  to  pass 

Since  when  I  plowed  the  stubbles, 

The  farmer's  in  another  class 

And  havin'  fewer  troubles; 

He's  livin'  like  a  prince  out  there, 

And  pilin'  up  his  riches. 

He  puts  on  cuffs  and  needn't  wear 

Big  boots  or  baggy  breeches. 

I'm  mighty  sick  of  city  life,  it's  just     one     long  vexation. 

But   what's   a   m'an     to   do   without  a  college     education?" 

Junior — "My  brother  is  an  A.   1.,   prize-fighter.        He's  won     over 
thirty  battles." 

Prep. — "That's   nothing.        I've  got  a   brother   that  puts  them  all 
to  sleep." 

Junior. — Is  your  brother  a  prize-fighter?"  '      '         i 

Prep. — "No,   He's   a  preacher." 
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BORROWED  WIT 

Murder — Killing  time  and  drowning  sorroWs. 

An  old  maid  is  like  good  wine  turned    sour. — A-m-e-n. 

If  a  girl's  face  is  her  fortune,  what  is  her  figure? 

First  Hobo    (in  surprise) — "You    look      mighty        queer,      Frosty. 
Have  you  taken  a  bath?" 

Second  Hobo — "Why,  no!        Is.  there  one  missing?" 

Mr.  Meeker — "Surely  I  ought  to  have  some  say  as  to  whom     my 
daughter  marries!" 

Mrs.    Meeker — "Not   a   word,   sir!       When  she  gets  good  and  ready 
she  shall,  if  she  likes,  marry  any  old  fool,  just  as  her  mother  did." 

O'Rourke    (who  is  being  lowered   down   a   well) — "Hold      on,      Oi 
want  to  come  up  again," 

Finnegan — "An'  what  phor?" 

O'Rourke — "None   av   your   bizness.       If  you  don't  stop  lettin'  me 
down,  Oi'll  cut  th'  rope." 

Teacher — "Willie,   what   is  an  island?" 

Willie — "A  wart  on  the  ocean!" 

People  whip  their  children  to  make  them  smart. 

A  mirror  in  a  woman's  club  is  a  resolution  they  cannot  pass. 

There  are  some  friendships  that  even  embalming  would  not  keep. 

Jones — "You'd  better  save  some  of  that  'Angel  Cake,'   " 

Mrs,   Jones — "For   whom?" 

Jones — "The  Coroner," 

The  difference  between  a  honey  comb  and  a  honey  moon  is     this: 
One  is  a  number  of  small  cells  and   the  other  is  one  big  sell. 

It  isn't  the  girl  that  fires  up  quickest  that  makes  the  best  match. 

There's  no  objection  to  any  man  "knowing  it  all"  if  he  will     not 
insist  on  teaching  everybody  else. 

Father — "Dora,  that  young  fellow  stays  too  late  at  nights,     what 
does  your  mother  say?" 

Dora — "She  says  men  haven't  changed     a     bit     since  you       were 
young,  father." 

John,  do  you  love  me  still?  Yes,  the  stiller  the  better! 

If  tombstones  told  the  truth,  satan  would   be   out   of   a  job. 

The  more  drams  a  man  takes,   the   fewer  his   scruples. 

One  good  turn  deserves  another  said  the  youth     wrapping  his  arm 
around  the  girl's  waist  twice. 

I  shall  be  indebted  to  you  for  the   balance   of   my   days   said   the 
debtor  to  his  creditors. 

Senior — "When   Mrs.   Riley  died  she  left  ?40,000  sewed  up  in  her 
bustle," 

Freshman — "Dear  me        That's  a  lot  of  money  to  leave  behind." 
Freshman — "Dear  me,       That'ses  with  my  mother-in-law." 
Rhodes — "Does    it?        Well,    it's   the    most   courageous   thing         I 
ever  saw." 
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CHARACTERIZATIONS      CORRESPONDING    TO      INDIVIDUALS    AND 
AFFAIRS  IN  THE  COLLEGE  COMMUNITY 

A-M-E-N — (In  two  acts).  "Crossing  the  Barr." 

"On  the  square"    (Daily).  "Keyhole", 

"The  new  supe".  Jeweler. 

"Objective  Case"   (Frequent)  "Did  you  get  that?" 

Head-Comber    (Very  Public).  Finger  Licker. 

The  "Vice-President."  "Son". 

"Candy." 

Postage  Stamps  at  reduced  price. 

"Tiptoe"     ("There's    a    reason"). 

"Hauling   trash?" — "Yes,   jump  in." 

Nail  Clipper  (At  Sunday  school). 


The  rewards  of  life  are  for  service.  Human  service  is  the  highest 
form  of  self  interest.  It  is  the  movement  in  the  line  of  self  pres- 
ervation. We  preserve  our  sanity  only  as  we  forget  self  in  service. 
To  centre  on  one's  self  and  forget  our  relationship  to  society  is  to 
summon  misery,  and  misery  means  disease,  dissolution,  death.  In  the 
race  of  life  a  man  must  be  truly  educated.  Health  is  a  habit.  Na- 
ture intended  that  each  animal  should  live  to  an  age  approximately 
five  times  the  number  of  years  which  it  takes  to  reach  maturity.  Man 
reaches  his  height  and  maximum  strength  at  twenty  and  therefore 
should  live  to  be  an  hundred. 

The  brain  being  the  last  organ  developed  and  growing  until  the 
man  is  past  seventy,  should  sit  secure  and  watch  every  other  organ 
decline.  As  it  is,  the  brain,  with  over  one-half  of  the  individuals, 
who  live  to  be  seventy,  loses  its  power  before  the  hands  and  feet,  and 
death'  reaps  something  less  than  a  man.  Health  is  the  most  natural 
thing  in  the  world.  It  is  natural  to  be  healthy  because  we  are  a 
part  of  nature — we  are  nature.  Nature  is  trying  hard  to  keep  us 
well  because  she  needs  us. 

Nature  needs  man  so  he  will  be  useful  to  other  men.  Action  is 
the  one  law  of  nature.  Everything  is  in  motion.  Keep  at  work. 
Have  a  vocation  and  an  avocation — a  job  and  a  hobby.  Live  out  of 
doors  as  much  as  possible.       Work,   play,    study,     laugh — flavor  all 

with  love  and  you  have  the  key  to  happy  living. — Elbert  Hubbard. 


Look  out  for  the  one  who  says,  "I'll  g-et  even,"  when  you  catch 
him  in  the  wrong.  That  kind  of  a  man  would  rob  his  own  widow — 
if  he  could. 


Lost — An  overcoat  by  an  old  gentleman  lined  with  red  flannel. 
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QUAINT  EPITAPHS 

Epitaph — A  lie  above,  about  one  who  lies  below. 

Here  lies  the  body  of  Michael  Burke, 
Who    lost    his    life    while    dodging  work. 

I   was   born  in   the  spring,   I   died  in  the  fall. 
But  I  won't  tell  St.  Peter  I  lived  in  St.  Paul. 

Say    a   few    prayers   for    Michael    O'Toole —  I 

He   borrowed  a  feather  to  tickle   a  mule. 

Here   lies   the   body   of   Rodger   O'More, 

He  was  my  third  husband,   who'll  be  number  four? 

Ashes  to  ashes  and  dust  to  dust, 

St.  Peter  won't  have  him  so   Satan  must. 

Here  lies  the  body  of  Jonathan     Pound 
Who  was   lost  at   sea  and  never  was  found. 

"Here   in   this   neglected   spot 

Lies  Arabella  Young, 
Who  on  the   21st  of  May 

Began  to  hold  her  tongue." 

"Gone  to  heaven"  (In  heaven  great  excitement — not  yet  ar- 
rived) . 

"Here  lies  Samantha  Proctor, 
Who  caught  a  cold  and  wouldn't      doctor. 
She    could    not    stay,    she    had   to    go — 
Praise  Him  from  whom  all  blessings  flow." 

"Better  late  than  never." 

"The  light  of  my  life  has  gone  out,  but  I  have  struck  another 
match." 

Sacred  to  the  memory  of  John  Macnabb,  aged  98  years. — "The 
good  die  young." 

Shoemaker  (who,  throwing  a  shoe  at  his  apprentice,  hits  a  cus- 
tomer instead):  "A  thousand  pardons,  madam.  Fortunately  it  was 
your  own  shoe,  the  smallest  I  have  in  the  place." — Fliegende  Blat- 
ter. 

..•SjC'BP   OS   P^^  sq:^uora   g    's.itjs^    Qf    'sujug    uoj.ion:    soniBf,, 

,,*u'Bra  :)S8noq  ub  pu'B  jaiCAi.'Bi  ts  S9ii   aa9H,, — l^Jannj   e^qnoQ 

•jfojueif)  "H  sani'Br — 
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THE  PARMER'S  WIFE 

We  hear  and  speak  a  great  deal  about  the  farmer.  We  call  him 
the  foundation  stone  of  all  industry,  the  original  creator  of  wealth 
and  the  backbone  of  the  country — especially  when  we  wish  him  to  vote 
for  us  or  to  buy  another  threshing  machine;  but  the  truth  is,  with  all 
his  merits,  he  is  second  fiddle  to  his  wife.  If  there  is  any  one  class 
that  this  country  should  get  down  on  its  knees  to,  it  is  the  farm  wo- 
men. Whatever  farm  men  have  done  the  women  have  done — and 
more,    also — Saturday    Evening   Post. 

THIS  IS  LIFE 

Out  of  the  night  that  covers  me, 

Black  as  the  pit  from  pole  to  pole, 
I  thank  whatever  gods  may  be 

For   my   unconquerable  soul. 

In   the   fell   clutch   of   circumstance, 

I  have  not  winced  nor  cried  aloud; 
Under  the  bludgeonings   of  chance 

My  head  is  bloody  but   unbowed. 

Beyond  this  place  of  wrath  and  tears 

Looms  but  the  horror  of  the  shade. 
And    yet    the    menace    of     the   years 

Finds  and  shall  find  me   unafraid. 

It  matters  not  how  straight  the  gate. 

How  charged  with  punishment  the  scroll, 
I  am  the  master  of  my  fate, 

I  am  the  captain  of  my  soul. 

— W.  E.  Henley. 

The    thing    that    goes    the    fartherest  towards  making  life  worth  while. 
That  costs  the  least  and  does  the   most,  is  just  a  pleasant  smile. 
The  smile  that  bubbles  from  a  heart  that   loves  its  fellowmen 
Will   drive   away   the   clouds  of   gloom  and  coax  the  sun  again. 
It's  full  worth  and  goodness,   too,   with  genial  kindness  blent — 
Its  worth  a  million  dollars,  and  it  doesn't  cost  a  cent. 

— Wilbur  D.  Nesbit. 

Resolved,  to  live  with  all  my  might  while  I  do  live;  resolved,  nev- 
er to  lose  one  moment  of  time,  but  improve  it  in  the  most  profitable 
way  I  possibly  can;  resolved,  never  to  do  anything  which  I  should  de- 
spise or  think  meanly  of  in  another;  resolved,  never  to  do  anything 
out  of  revenge;  resolved,  never  to  to  do  anything  which  I  should  be 
afraid  to  do  if  it  were  the  last  hour  of  my  life. — Jonathan  Edwards. 
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ACADEMIC  ANNOUNCEMENTS 

"Julius  Caesar  was  murdered,  on  an  idle  day  in  March." 
"The    author    then    cut    off    his  head  and  limbs." 
"Sarcasm  has  a  sort  of  an  upholstered  air  about  it." 
Addison  spoke  of  a  man  who  got    "kicked    in   the   coffee      house, 
but  this  was  probably  no  more  serious     then     when  a  lady  is   "kiss- 
ed on  the  street." 


Prof. — "I  sent  my  girl  a  present  of  a  bathing  suit  the  other 
day.  You  have  no  idea  how  surprised  she  was  when  she  opened 
the    envelope." 

Oliver  Ditson  was  once  requested  to  say  grace  and  he  got  along 
all  right  till  the  finish,  where  he  stuck  fast  for  a  moment,  finally 
concluding    with    "yours    truly,    Oliver  Ditson." 

Faith   is   one's   immovable   confidence  in  that  which  may  not  be  so, 
after  all. — W,  F.   Rice,   in  Life. 

"I   will  be  kind,"   the  shark  resolved; 

Right  now  will  I  begin, 
Mark  yon  embarrassed  stranger  whom 

I  mean  to  take  right  in." 

"Failure  is  not  the  worst  thing  in  the  world;  the  worst  is  not  to 
try." 

you're  beaten  to  earth — well  what  of  that?  .     •  ,1 

Come  up  with  a  smiling  face. 

The  interests  of  childhood  and  youth  are  the  interests  of  all  man- 
kind. 

The  "grown-ups"  should  never  fear  spoiling  the  children  by  mak- 
ing  them   too   happy. 

Sad  indeed  is  the  later  life  when  there  is  no  happy  childhood  to 
look   back  to. 

Happiness  is  the  atmosphere  in  which  all  good  affections  grow — 
the  wholesome  warmth  necessary  to  make  the  heart  blood  circulate 
healthily  and  freely;  unhappiness — the  chilling  pressure  which  pro- 
duces here  an  inflammation,  or  there  an  excrescence,  and,  worst  of 
all,    "the    mind's    green    and    yellow   sickness" — ill  temper. 

The  blessed  babies  have  more  need  of  models  than  of  critics. 
Let  them  teach  the  "grown-ups"  the  virtue  of  Patience,  and  let 
us  LOVE  THEM  into  GOODNESS. 

"He  who  helps  a  child  helps  humanity  with  a  distinctness,  with 
an  immediateness,  which  no  other  help,  given  to  human  creatures 
in  any  other  stage  of  their  human  life,  can  possibly  give  again." — 
Phillips  Brooks. 
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THE  GERMAN  DOG 

A  German  addressing  his  dog,    aid: 

"You  vas  only  a  dog;  I  visli  I  vas  you.  Ven  you  go  mit  de  bed 
in,  you  shust  durn  arount  three  times  and  lay  down;  ven  I  go  mit 
de  bed  in  I  have  to  lock  up  the  place  und  vind  the  cloct,  und  put  the 
cat  out,  undress  myself,  and  my  vife  wakes  up  and  scolds  me  yet. 
Den  der  baby  cries  und  I  have  to  valk  up  and  down;  den  maybe  ven 
I  shust  go  to  sleep,  it's  time  to  get   up  again. 

"Ven  you  get  up  you  shust  scratch  yourself  a  couple  of  times  und 
stretch  und  you  vas  up.  I  have  to  quick  light  the  fire,  und  put  the 
kettle  on,  scrap  mit  my  vife  already,  und  maybe  get  some  breakfast. 
You  play  all  day  und  have  plenty  of  fun.  I  have  to  vork  all  day 
und  have  plenty  of  trouble. 

"Ven  you  die,  you're  dead;  ven  I  die  I  have  to  go  to  hell  yet." 

EVENING  IN  THE  SPRlNG-TlMB 

It  was  a  lovely  evening,  in  the  spring-time  of  the  year;  and  in  the 
soft  twilight,  all  nature  was  very  calm  and  beautiful.  The  day  had 
been  fine  and  warm;  but  at  the  coming  of  the  night  the  air  grew  cool, 
and  in  the  mellowing  distance,  smoke  was  rising  gently  from  the  cot- 
tage chimneys.  There  were  a  thousand  pleasant  scents  diffused 
around,  from  young  leaves  and  fresh  buds;  the  cuckoo  had  been  sing- 
ing all  day  long,  and  was  but  just  now  hushed;  the  smell  of  the 
earth  newly  upturned;  first  breath  of  hope  to  the  first  laborer,  after 
his  garden  withered,  was  fragrant  in  the  evening  breeze.  It  was  a 
time  when  most  men  cherished  good  resolves,  and  sorrow  for  the 
wasted  past; when  most  men,  looking  on  the  shadows,  as  they  gath- 
er, think  of  that  evening  which  must  close  on  all,  and  that  to-morrow 
which  has  none  beyond.  — Charles  Dickens. 

LIFE'S  MIRROR 

There  are  loyal  hearts,  there  are  spirits  brave, 

There    are    souls    that    are    pure  and  true; 
Then  give  to  the  world  the  best  you  have. 

And  the  best  shall  come  back  to  you. 
Give  love,  and  love  to  your  life  will  flow,  ' 

A  strength  in  your  utmost  need; 
Have  faith,  and  a  score  of  minds  will  show 

Their  faith  in  your  word  and  deed. 
For  life  is  the  mirror  of  king  and  slave, 

'Tis  just  what  you  are  and  do; 
Then  give  to  the  world  the  best  you  have, 

And  the  beet  will  come  back  to  you. 

— Anonymous. 
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WATCH  FOLKS  TALK 


IP  I  WERE  Yor 


O,  why  should  the  spirit 

Of  grammar  be  proud 
With  such  a  wide  margin 

Of  language  allowed? 
Of  course  there's  a  limit — 

"I   know'd"   and   "I've   saw," 
"I  seen"  and  "I  done  it," 

Are  rather  too  raw. 
But  then  there  are  others 

No  better  than  they 
One  hears  in  the  talking 

He  hears  every  day. 
"Where    at?"      asks    one    person. 

Quite  thoughtless;   and  "Who," 
Asks  another,  "did  Mary 

Give  that  bonnet  to?" 
Hear  a  maid  as  she  twitters: 

"O,  yes,  I  went  out 
With  she  and  her  fellow 

In  his  runabout." 
And  hear  a  man  saying, 

"Between  you  and  I, 
That  block  of  Pacific 

Would  make  a  good  buy." 
And  this  from  a  mother 

Too  kind  to  her  boy, 
"I  had  rather  you  shouldn't 

Do  things  to  annoy." 
And  this  from  a  student. 

Concerning  a  show. 
Who  says  to  the  maiden, 

"Let's  you  and  I  go." 
There's  lots  of  good  people 

That's  talking  like  that. 
Who  should  learn  from  we  critics 

To  know  where  they're  at. 
— W.  J.  Lampton. 

WHO'S  WHO? 

Peeps   and   tippin'    here   and    there, 
Huntin'  something  doin' — 

Nothin'  here,   but  little  there— 
But  off  she  goes  a  stewin'. 


By  Henry  Waldorf  Francis 

If  I  were  you. 

There  are  so  many  things  I'd  do 

That  you  do  not! 
I'd  be  so  different  from  you  quite, 
I'd  always  do  just  what  was  right. 
The  truth  uphold  with  all  my  might. 

And  cheer  man's  lot. 

If  I  were  you, 

I'd  never  speak  a  word  untrue. 

The  way  you  do! 
I'd  be  so  very  good  and  kind. 
To    all    the    faults    of    others    blind. 
No  thought  of  evil  should  my  mind 

Enter  into! 

If  I  were  you, 

I'd  do  away  with  faults  a  few 

In  you  I  see. 
I'd  spend     my  nights,  likewise     my 

days. 
In  winning  for  my  virtues  praise. 
And  others  lead  to  goodly  ways. 

And  gen'rous  be! 

Not  being  you. 

It's  likely  that  my  point  of  view 
■     Don't  strike  your  sight! 
But  still   a  puzzle   'tis  to  me, 
(And  I  suppose  will  always  be,) 
Your  ideas  don't  with  mine  agree. 
For  mine  are  right! 

If  I  were  you —  ."*. 

But  come  to  think  of  it  anew, 

Men  much  diverse; 
Through  Circumstances'     glass     we 

see. 
So  were  I  you  and  were  you  me. 
While  p'raps  than  you  I'd  better  be, 
I  might  be  worse! 

— The  Show. 
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BORROWED  GRINS 

"If  you're  a  man  smile,  if  you're  a  dog,  wag  your  tail." 

"Mules  and  billygoats  can  kick  and  butt-in  just  like  humans." 

"A  man  recently  stole  a  coat  and  vest,     but     the     court  failed     to 
make  a  suit  out  of  it." 

No  one  is  useless  in  this  world  who  lightens  the  burdens  for  some 
one  else. — Charles  Dickens. 

Freshman:    "Julius  Caesar  was  murdered      on      an      idle    day    in 
March." 

Rhetorician:     "His  hair  was  black  and  about  six  feet  tall." 

"The  easiest  feature  of  music,    to   some   people,   is   the   rest,      but 
many  lack  the  time." 

Teacher:   "Willie  Dullard,  what   are    the    principal      parts      of    the 
-  verb,  to  flee?" 

Weary  Willie:  "Flee,  hop,  gone" 

Enter  College  without  "knocking"  and  go  out  the  same  way. 
"The  place  for  the  knocker  is   on   the   outside   of  the   door." 

Barber:   "What  will  you  have  on  your  face,  when  I  am  through? 
Customer:        "I  hope,  sir,  my  nose  may  be  spared." 

Freshman  to  Senior — "What  statesman   resembles  your  watch?" 

Senior: — "Give  it  up." 

Freshman: — "Bryan —  he     has  run  down  at  last." 

No  excjise  whatever  will  be  accepted  in  place  of  a  life-work  equal 
to  every  one's   gifts   and   opportunities. — Professor    James    Stalker. 

"How  can  a  woman  who  doesn't  fancy  work,  do  fancy  work?" 

"You  don't  know  how  much  you  have  to  know,  to  know  that  you 
don't  know." 

Gossip  is  the  story  which  some  one  else  tells — Not  the  facts        we 
cite.  ' — The  Show. 

"A  man  likes  his  wife  to  be  just    clever    enough    to    comprehend 
his   cleverness,    and    just   stupid    enough  to  admire  it." 

"If  you  can  fool  half  the  people  all  the  time,  that's  enough  don't 
be  a  hog." 

Let  us  have  faith  that  right  makes   might,   and   in   that   faith,   let 
us  to  the  end  dare  to  do  our  duty  as  we  understand  it.— Lincoln. 

Right  living  brings  right  thoughts;  low  living  brings  low  thoughts; 
high      living    brings — indigestion. — The  Show. 
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FRIDAY 

Ijucky,  or  Unlucky,  Which? 

"Julius  Caesar  assassinated  on  Friday. 

Joan  of  Arc  burned  at  the  stake   on  Friday. 

America  discovered  on  Friday. 

Mayflower  landed  on  Friday. 

Bast  lie  destroyed  on  Friday. 

George  Washington  born  on  Friday. 

Napoleon  born  on  Friday. 

Battle  of  Marengo  fought  on  Friday. 

Moscow  burned  on  Friday. 

Battle  of  Waterloo  fought  on     Friday. 

Queen  Victoria  married  on  Friday. 

President  McKinley  assassinated  on  Friday." 

Shakespeare  born  on  Friday. 

•:tsnp  jno  o:^  juopn'BJS  si  qSiu  og,, 
So  near  is  God  to  man, 
^snra  noiix,'A4.oi  s.iadsiqAV  jt;np  uaqAi 
The  youth  replies,  'I  can.'  " 

— Emerson. 

Do  all  the  good  you  can, 
By  all  the  means  you  can. 
In  all  the  ways  you  can, 
At  all  the  times  you  can. 
To  all  the  people  you  can. 


I  desire  to  radiate  health,  checsrfulness,  sincerity,  calm  courage 
and  good  will.  I  wish  to  live  without  hate,  whim,  jealousy,  envy  or 
fear.  I  wish  to  be  simple,  honest,  natural,  frank,  clean  in  mind  and 
clean  in  body,  unaffected — ready  to  say  "I  do  not  know"  if  so  it 
be,  to  meet  all  men  on  an  absolute  equality — to  face  any  obstacle  and 
meet    every    difficulty    unafraid    and    unabashed.  I    wish    others    to 

live  their  lives  too,  up  to  their  highest,  fullest  and  best.  To  that 
end  I  pray  that  I  may  never  meddle,  dictate,  interfere,  give  advice 
that  is  not  wanted,  nor  assist  when  my  services  are  not  needed.  If 
I  can  help  people  I'll  do  it  by  giving  them  a  chance  to  help  them- 
selves; and  if  I  can  uplift  or  inspire  let  it  be  by  example,  infer- 
ence and  suggestion  rather  than  by  injunction  and  dictation.  That 
is  to   say,   I   desire   to   be  radiant — t     radiate  life. — Elbert  Hubbard. 


Our  lives  being     but  reflections   of   our  surroundings,   it  behooves 
us  to  keep   in  th.e  sunny  places. — The   Little   Classic. 
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HOW  TO  BREAK  A  IIABIT 

A  story  is  told  cf  an  English  minister  wlio  offered  a  prize  to  tlie 
boy  who  would  write  the  best  composition  in  five  nniuitcs  on  '-llc^v  to 
overcome  a  habit." 

At  the  expiration  cf  five  minutes  the  compositions  were  read. 
Tie    prize    went   to   a    lad    of   nine  years.        The  follewing  is  his  essay: 

"We  1,  sii,  tabit  is  hard  to  overcome.  If  j  ou  take  off  the  firft 
Irttcr,  it  docs  not  change  'a  bit.'  If  ycu  take  elf  another,  you  still 
have  a'bif  left.  If  you  take  off  ytill  ancll  er,  the  whcie  of  it  re- 
mains. If  you  take  off  anotherr,  it  is  wholly  used  up;  all  of  wliich 
gots  to  shov\'  that  if  you  want  to  get  :id  of  habit  you  mu.-t  tluow  it 
off  altogether." 

When   the  fight  begins  within  himself,   a  man's  worth  something. — 
Browning. 

DOUBLE  HEADER 

'The  grer.t  love  I  have  hitherto  expressed  for  you 

is  false,  and  I  find  my  indifference   toward  you 

increases  daiy.        The     more  I     see  of  you,  the  more 

you  appear  in  my  eyes  an  object  of   contempt, 

1  t':3el  m  J  self  every  way  disposed  and  determined 

to  hate  you.        Believe  me,  I  never   had  an  intention 

to  offer  you  my  hand.        Our  last  conversation  has 

left  a  tedious  insipidity,  which  has  by  no  means 

gh'en   me  the  most  exalted   idea   of  your  disposition. 

iour  temper  would  make  me  extremely  unhappy 

and   if   we  were   united   I   shall   experience  nothing  but 

the  hatred  cf  my  parents,  added  to   everlrstirg    dis- 

plcasuic   in   living   with   you.        I   have  indeed  a  heart 

to  bestow,  hut  I  do  not  desire  you   to  imagine  it 

at  your  service.        I  couM  not  give   it  to  any  one  more 

iaconsislent    and    capricious    than    yourself,  and  less 

capable    to    do    honor    to    my    choice  and  my  family. 

Yes  I  hope  you  will  be  pursuaded   that 

I    speak    sincerely,    and         you    will   do  mo  the  favor 

to    avoid    me.    I    shaM    excuse    you   taking  the  trouble 

(o   answer   this.        Your   letters   are   always  full  of 

impertinence,   and  you   have  not  a  shadow  of 

wit  and  good  sense.       Adieu!        Adieu!!      believe  me 

so   averee   to   you   that   it   is   impossible  for  me  even 

to    be    your    most    affectionate    friend  and  humble 

servant." 

(Ivcad    straight   through    and    then   read  the   first,   third,   fifth   and      so 
on). 
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BE  THANItPUL 

To  have  bread  to  excite  thankfulness,  and  a  drink  of  water  to 
send  the  thoughts  to  God  is  better  than  sights  of  the  unattainable. 
To  plow  a  straight  furrow,  Monday,  or  dust  a  room  well,  Tuesday,  or 
kiss  a  bumped  forehead,  Wednesday,  is  worth  more  than  the  most 
ecstatic  thrill  under  Sunday  eloquence.  Spirituality  is  seeing  God 
in  common  things  and  showing  God  in  common  tasks. — Maltbie  D. 
Babcock.  , 

"The  girls  claim  college  men  are  slow, 

They  seem  to  take  their  ease; 
For  even  when  they  graduate 

They  do  it  by  degrees." 

"If  all  the  pulse  beats  of  a  single  day  were  concentrated  into  one 
single  throb  it  would  be  sufficient  to  throw  a  ton  of  iron  120  feet 
high." — Are   you   wasting   your   energy  each   day?        "Shame  on   you." 

"Long  drawn  the  cool,  green  shadows 

Steal  o'er  the  lake's  warm  breast, 
And  a  lonely  silence  follows 

The  burning  sun  to  rest. 
"The  calm  of  a  thousand  summers 

And  dreams  of  countless  Junes 
Return  when  the  lake  winds  murmur 

Through  golden  August  noons." 

An  American  young  lady  visiting  the  tower  of  London  was  shown 
some  cannon,  which  a  Britisher  informed  her,  somewhat  maliciously, 
were  taken  from  the  Americans  at  Bunker  Hill.  "Yes,"  said  the 
young  lady,  "but  I  notice  we  kept  the  hill." 

THE    PERFECT    MAN 

"There  is  a  man  who  never  drinks. 

Nor  smokes  nor  chews  nor  swears — 
Who  never  gambles — never  flirts. 

And   shuns  all  sinful   snares — he'    s  dead." 
There  is  a  man  who  never  does 

A  thing  that  is  not  right; 
His   wife   can  tell   just   where  he   is 

At    morning,    noon    or    night. — He's  dead." 

"Misfortune  met  two  travelers,  and     swelled  to  twice  his  size; 
One,  cowering,   groaned,  "Alas,  this   hour  !and  fe"l,  noj  more  to  rise. 
The    other    climbed    the    ugly    shape,  saying,  "It's  well  you  came!" 
And  made  Misfortune  serve  him  as  a  stepping-stone  to  fame." 
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"GROUCH"  DROPS 

"You  should  think  of  the  future." 

"I  can't.  It's  my  wife's  birthday  and  I'm  thinking  of  the  pres- 
ent." 

"I  hear  your  brother  died  and   left  a  lot  of  money?" 
"Yes.       A  policeman  shot  him   before  he  got  out  of  the  bank  with 
it." 

"A  man  said  to  me  today,  'where  did  you  get  that  face?'  I  told 
him  that  it  belonged  to  me,  and  he  said  he  didn't  know  but  that  I'd 
beat  a  buU-dog  out  of  it.  The  idea.  You  know  a  man  can't 
choose  his  face,  nor  his  hair  nor  his  eyes.  He's  lucky  if  he  can 
even  pick  his  teeth. — Lou  Wells. 

Unto  the  maid  of  all  my  dreams 

By  mail  did  I  propose, 
For  what  might  then  turn  up  I  waited — 

Alas!  it  was  her  nose. 

A  tramp  rang  a  doctor's  door-bell,  and  asked  the  pretty  woman 
who  opened  the  door  if  she  would  be  so  kind  as  to  ask  the  doctor  if 
he  had  a  pair  of  old  trousers  he  would  kindly  give  away,  "I'm  the 
doctor,"  said  the  smiling  young  woman,  and  the  tramp  nearly  faint- 
ed. 

A  lady  was  walking  along  Market  street,  in  San  Francisco,  hold- 
ing a  little  girl  by  the  hand,  who  showed  all  the  symptoms  of  hav- 
ing a  flea  on  her  somewhere.  A  newsboy  rushed  and  exclaimed, 
"Examiner!  Examiner!!"  "I'll  wait  till  I  get  home,  I  guess,"  said 
the  lady,  reflectively. — Charles  R.  Sweet. 

In  one  of  these  lively  Western  towns  everything  is  on  the  jump. 
They  don't  waste  any  time  out  there.  Why,  they  appoint  a  receiver 
before  they  issue  the  stock,  and  it  is  not  unusual  for  a  man  to  give  his 
wife  an  alimony  check  for  a  wedding  present. 

"A  woman  came  in  at  10:45  one  night  with  a  little  boy  and  as  she 
hid  to  wait  some  time  for  a  train  she  got  the  little  boy  to  sleep 
by  telMng  him  a  good-night  story  about  Adam  and  Eve.  She  told  him 
how  they  took  away  one  of  Adam's  ribs  and  created  Eve.  The  little 
boy  fell  asleep  but  in  a  little  while  he  awoke  with  a  pain  in  his 
side.  His  mamma  asked  what  the  trouble  was,  but  the  little  fellow 
didn't  seem  to  know.  She  insisted  upon  ascertaining  the  difficulty, 
and  the  boy  finally  looked  up  into  her  face  and  between  sobs  said: 
"Oh,  dear  me!        I  guess  I'm  going  to  have  a  wife!" 

You  will  never  convert  "heathen"  by  selling  skimmed  milk  ice 
cream  nor  by  selling  oyster  stews  with  the  oysters  left  out — Dr. 
Frank  G.  Coffin. 
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CONCERNING  CORRECT  SPEECH 

"Did  you  hear  about  Isaac?" 

"Vy,  vot  happened  to  him?" 

"He  had  his  appendix  talten  away  from  him  last  Saturday." 

"Vot  a  fool!       Vy  didn't  he  have  it  in  his  wife's  name?" 

"Lives   of   foot-ball   men   remind   us 

That  they  wrote  their  names  in  blood. 
And   departing,    leave    behind    them 

Half  their  faces  in  the  mud." 

DARE  TO  DO 

"It  isn't  the  job  we  intend  to  do, 

Nor  the  labor  we've  just  begun 
That  puts  us  right  on  the  ledger  sheet, 

It's  the  work  we  have  really  done. 
Our  credit  is  upon  things  we  do, 

Our  debit  on  things  we  shirk, 
The  man  who  totals  the  biggest  pi  us 

Is   the   man   who   completes    his    work. 
Good  intentions  do  not  pay  bills. 

It  is  easy  enough  to  plan; 
To  wish  is  the  play  of  an  office  boy; 

To  do  is  the  work  of  a  man." 

HOW  HE  FELT 

"A  young  lady  who  taught  a  class  of  small  boys  in  the  Sunday 
school,  desired  to  impress  on  them  the  meaning  of  returning  thanks  be- 
fore a  meal.  Turning  to  one  of  the  class,  whose  father  was  a  dea- 
con   in    the    church,    she    asked      hjni: 

"William,  what  is  the  first  thing  your  father  says  when  he  sits 
down  to  the  table?" 

"He  says,  'Go  slow  with  the  butter,  kids,  it's  forty  cents  a  pound.'  " 
replied  the  youngster." 

THE  WEALTH  OP  LIFE 

There  is  no  wealth  but  life — life,  including  all  its  powers  of 
love,  of  joy,  and  of  admiration.  That  country  is  the  richest  which 
nourishes  the  greatest  number  of  noble  and  happy  human  beings; 
that  man  is  richest  who,  having  perfected  the  functions  of  his  own 
life  to  the  utmost,  has  also  the  widest  helpful  influence,  both  per- 
sonal and  by  means  of  his  possessions  over  the  lives  of  others. — 
John  Ruskin. 
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RIDDLES 

What  city  is  drawn  more  frequintly  tlian  any  other?       Cork. 

Why  is  a  coward  like  a  leaky  barrel?       Because  they  both  run. 

"Don't  maj'ry  an  automobile  wife  on  a  wheelbarrow  salary." 

"Every  time  I  get  on  a  ferry  boat    it    makes    me    cross." 

What  relation  is  a  child  to  its  own  father  when  it  is  not  its  own 
father's  son?       A  daughter. 

What  is  that  which  occurs  twice  in  a  moment  and  not  once  in  a 
thousand  years?        The  letter  M. 

What  words  may  be  pronounced  quicker  and  shorter  by  adding  an- 
other syllable  to  them?       Quick  and  short. 

What  word  of  six  letterai  contains  six  words  besides  itself  without 
transposing    a   letter?        Herein — he,  here,  ere,  rein.  In. 

Which  are  the  only  two  words  n  the  English  language  where  the 
five  vowels  follow  in  successive  order?       Facetious  and  abstemious. 

If  a  small  man  marries  a  widow,  what  will  his  friends  call  him?  A 
widow's  mite. 

Why  is  it  absurd  to  call  a  dentist  room  the  dental  parlor?  Be- 
cause it  is  the  drawing  room. 

What  is  there  about  a  house  that  seldom  falls,  but  never  hurts 
the  occupants  when  it  does?       The  rent. 

"Is  it  not  funny  that  the  best  time  to  catch  soft  water  is  when 
it  is  raining  hard." 

Barber — "Well,|   do   you   want  a  hair  cut?" 
Customer — "No,   I   guess  I'll  have  'em  all  cut." 

What  is  the  difference  between  some  women  and  their  looking- 
glasses?  The  former  talk  without  reflecting;  the,  latter  reflects  with- 
out talking. 

She — "Have  you  much  of  a  fai|ily?"  j 

He — "Yes,  ma'am.       I  have  three  sons." 

She — "All    living?" 

He — "No,  ma'am.       Two  living  and  one  in  Milwaukee." 

"Have  you  heard  the  story  about  the  deep  hole? 
"No". 

"Well!!     Well!!" 

"A  cross-eyed  man  was  arrested  for  burglary.  He  was  found  to 
be  straight,  although  he  looked  crooked." 
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The  relation  of  Albany  high  school  and  palmer  col- 
lege 

After  years  of  incessant  efforts  Albany  boasts  of  a  public  scliool 
system  of  which  every  citizen  may  justly  feel  proud,  with  two  grade 
schools  located  in  different  parts  of  the  city  and  a  fully  credited  high 
school  crowning  the  course,  all  of  which  have  been  reached  not  by 
instantaneous  growth,  but  as  a  result  of  years  of  labor  on  part  of 
teachers  and  school  board  and  an  annual  expenditure  of  large  sums 
of  money  levied  upon  all  forms  of  taxable  property  within  the  dis- 
trict. 

We  are  pleased  that  the  enrollment  shows  that  the  surrounding 
country  has  availed  itself  of  the  advantages  here  offered.  From  year 
to  year  we  have  had  a  large  student  body  from  the  country  schools, 
by  the  way,  a  compliment  to  the  great  work  being  done  by  the  coun- 
try school  teacher.  The  last  year  has  brought  to  us  additional  edu- 
cational opportunities  and  on  first  thought  it  might  seem  that  there 
would  be  some  danger  of  competition,  and  that,  ending  in  strife  be- 
tween Palmer  College  and  the  Albany  high  school.  A  college  to 
meet  all  requirements  must  of  necessity  include  in  its  curriculum  many 
subjects  that  are  found  in  high  school  courses,  but  we  are  pleased  to 
bear  testimony  that  one  year  is  fast  passing  away  with  never  a  word 
of  criticism  having  reached  us  of  a  representative  of  either  school, 
and  we  feel  sure  with  such  a  body  of  teachers  as  represents  our  high 
school  and  the  faculty  of  Palmer  College,  the  pride  of  every  citizen  in 
Albany,  such  a  feeling  will  never  exist  and  their  relations  grow  more 
mutual  as  the  years  go  by. 

The  first  aim  of  every  educational  institution  should  be  the  ele- 
vation of  mind  and  character  of  every  young  man  and  woman  entrust 
ed  to  its  care.  .  If  successful  all  such  must  walk  as  it  were  hand  in 
hand.  Each  pupil  should  never  aim  short  of  availing  himself  of 
every  additional  educational  opportunity  at  his  command.  It  is  our 
hope  that  every  pupn  in  the  Albany  high  school  is  now  planning  to 
supplement  such  high  school  course  by  college  training  in  Palmer 
College. 

What  better  introduction  to  the  business  world  than  to  carry 
credentials,  diplomas  from  a  high  school  and  a  college  from  the 
same  city,  all  evidence  that  could  ever  be  asked  as  to  character  or 
qualifications?  We  hold  that  the  high  school  and  our  college  are 
needful,  the  one  to  the  other,  and  that  faculty,  students  and  citizens 
should  unite  and  with  one  voice  defend  and  advance  the  interest  of 
town,  community,  and  youth  by  speaking  for  high  school  and  college 
in  this  locality,  and  advertising  Palmer  College  wherever  opportunity 
may  offer. — William  E.  Teel,  County  Clerk. 

Dentist — "Don't  trouble  yourself  to  stretch  your  mouth  wider,  I 
intend  to  stand  outside  to  draw  your  tooth." 
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IN  DOUBT 

"The  other  day  I  went  to  the  races.  I  saw  a  sign  which  said: 
and  at  the  track  was  the  sign, take  these  cars  to  the  race  track, 
have  cais  here  for  the  race  track.  They  don't  want  you  to  take  any- 
thing back.  Speaking  of  signs,  I  saw  one  the  other  day  which  read: 
Bathing  suits  reduced.  Well,  I've  seen  several  bathing  suits  which 
wouldn't   stand   much   reduction." 

"Well,  well,  this  is  great  weather.  They  say  it  will  make 
everything  jump  up  out  of  the  ground.  I  hope  not.  I've  got  two 
wives  buried.  I've  been  troubled  terribly  with  rheumatism  lately. 
I've  taken  so  many  pills,  my  joints   are     all  ball  bearing.  I  went  to 

a  fortune  teller  the  other  day,  and  she  said  that  I  would  be  with- 
out monfy  until  I  was  seventy-five — and  by  that  time  I'd  be  used  to 
it.  She  asked  me  if  I'd  ever  seena  cake-walk.  And  I  said  no,  but 
I've   seen   a  cracker-box." — Sam   Deere. 

THE  GREEK  CLASS  ON  GREEK 

"All  the  people  dead  who  spoke  it. 
All  the  people  dead  who  wrote  H; 
All  the  people  die  who  learn  it; 
Blessed   death,   they  surely  earn   it." 

OATS  AND  ONIONS 

I'm  living  right  next  door  to  the  chief  of  police.  My  wife  thought 
it  would  be  convenient.  Well  the  chief  of  police  leaned  over  the 
fence  and  si  oke  to  me.  He  said:  "Ain't  you  Owen  Smith?"  I  said, 
"Yes,  I'm  owin'  Smith  and  Jones  and  everybody  I  can.  I  told  him 
my  name  was  Oats — Samuel  Oats.  "Why,"  said  he,  "I've  been  look- 
ing for  you  for  three  months.  I've  got  a  warrant  for  you  for 
beating  your  children."  Well  I  told  him  I  thought  it  was  pretty 
hard  if  a  man  couldn't  thrash  his  own  oats,  and  we  stood  there  for 
probably  fifteen  minutes  discussing  the  matter.  I  knew  right  away 
we  could  never  agree  because  we  were  arguing  from  different  prem- 
ises. 

"Oh  the  true  rule  is — a  true  wife  in  her  husband's  house  is  his 
Fcrvant;  it  is  in  his  thoughts  that  she  is  queen.  Whatever  of  the 
best  he  can  conceive,  it  is  her  part  to  be;  whatever  of  the  highest  he 
can  hcpc,  it  is  hers  to  promise;  all  that  is  dark  in  him  she  must 
purge  into  purity;  all  that  is  failing  in  him  she  must  strengthen  into 
truth;  from  her,  through  all  the  world's  clamor,  he  must  win  his 
praise;  in  her  through  all  the  world's  warfare,  be  must  find  his 
peace.-^— Jno.  Ruskin. 
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riili;  UUSINESS  MAN'S  VIEW  Ol^'    I'A.LJIEII  GOLLBGB 

Palmer  College  gives  to  every  boy  and  girl  in  Albany  and  the  vi- 
cinity an  opportunity  to  get  a  college  education  without  going  away 
from  home.  This  is  a  saving  financially  to  the  parents  as  well  as  a 
pleasure  to  have  their  children  at  home.  All  the  money  that  is 
saved  at  home,  makes  the  home  that    much    better    off.  It    brings 

good  families  to  our  town,  who  want  to  educate  theii^,  children. 
b-^ii^cis  want  to  Luy  fam.s  cloae  to  town  ao  tiit-y  can  send  their 
children  to  college.  Better  education  is  required;  whenever  a  boy 
or  gill  applies  for  a  position,  one  of  the  questions  asked  is,  "Have 
you  a  college  education?"  Now  that  we  have  an  institution,  let  us 
ail  work  together  for  Palmer  College. 

Beys  and  girls,  whatever  the  rules  of  Palmer  College  may  be, 
fellow  them,  and  in  the  future  you  will  be  thankful  to  the  institu- 
tion.— Sam  C.  Killam. 


Never  esteem  anything  as  of  advantage  to  you  that  shall  make  you 
break  your  word  or  lose  your  self-respect. — Marcus  Aurelius. 

"ShoAv   kindness  to  your  creditors  but  not  unremitting  kindness." 


Men  of  action — men  who  do  things,  are  the  men  who  make  the 
woild  move. 

There  are  two  sides  to  every  nature — each  pitted  against  the  oth- 
er, striving  for  the  mastery — working  for  the  "death  grip"  on  our 
wills.  One  urges  Activity — life,  energy,  progress,  advancement,  im- 
provement, and  all  things  that  produce  comfort  and  ease.  The  oth- 
er says,  "V^'^hy  strive — why  endeavor  to  be  any  better  than  you  are? 
Put  it  off — wait — to-morrow  will  do." 

In  some  of  us,  the  first  is  at  the  wheel,  steering  us  on  to  greater 
and  nobler  things,  and  a  realization  of  our  most  cherished  hopes  and 
ambitions.  But,  alas,  in  too  many  cases  the  other  reigns  supreme 
— breeding  inactivity,  idleness,  lack  of  ambition,  and  making  us  dis- 
satislic-d  with  life,  and  at  the  same  time  incompetent  to  better  our- 
rsL'lves   and   our   circumstances. — H.  K.  Dugdale. 


FORWARD 

"Life  worth  the  living  demands  the  best  there  is  in  you.  The 

best   there  Is   in   j'OU   cannot  be   utilized  while  you  dwell  on  the  failur- 
es of  the  past.        Let  your  motto  be:    "Forward".        Live  at  your  best. 
Aim  for  the  highest  attainments.      Put  away  worry,      doubt  and   giief. 
Past   failure?        Let     it  be  an   ince  ntive  to  future  effort,   wha'e  heart- 
ed, God-inspired  effort.        So  shall     this  be  the  best  year  of  your  life." 
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THE  RUSH  HOUR 

By  Charles  Hanson  Towne 

This  is  the  big  excitement  of  their  liv.s! — 

This   teeming   rush   hour — six   o'clock  at  night. 

I   never  saw  such  tired  eyes;    I   never  saw  such  faces, 

So  weary  at  the  close  of  a  hard  day 

Tliciie  bright  electric   bulbs  in  the   thundering  Subway 

Biing   out   the   tragic    lines   on   their  tragic  brows — 

Girls   old   before   their   time,   dizzily  swaying 

In  tiiat  awful  conglomeration  of  human  beings. 

Those    merciless    lights! — hiding    no  single  blemish, 

Placed   there   with   their   flaming   candle-power 

So  that  the  throngs  may  read  their  evening  papers. 

But  some  of  the  girls  are  far  too  tired  to  read. 

They  only  hang  on  the  straps. 

Sick  with  the  noise  of  the  train  speeding  uptown. 

Yet  glad  to  hear  it,  since  it  means  to  them 

That   every   moment   they    are    nearer  their  sad  homes. 

It  seems  to  me  they  are  always  rushing — 

The  forlorn  sweatshop  workers,  the  tired  sales-girls. 

The    pale    clerks    who    light    a    cigaret 

The   moment  that  they  leave  the   crowded  Subway — 

Hurrying,    rushing,    pushing,    shoving. 

Always  moving  in  a  monotonous  procession. 

In  the  morning  they  rush  to  perform  miserable  occupations 

In    factories    and    lofts    and    darkened  rooms; 

And   in  the  evening  v/hen   the  whistle  blows 

They  rush  for  the  same  inevitable  cars 

That   hurl   them   to   their   undesired   homes. 

Always  these  tragic  people  are  rushing,  rushing. 

But  some  day  they  shall  go  slowly,   very  slowly. 

One   at  a  time,   to  a  distant   quiet  place — 

The  only  leisurely   ride   they  shall   ever   know. 


Dear  Doctor: 
"I  had  a  wart  on  my  neck — that's  sure. 
It  had  troubled   me   since  the   day   I  was  born, 
I   took  one   dose  of  your  Kill   or  Cure, 
Now  the  wart  is  there,  but  my  neck  is  gone." 

Customer — "If  that  coat  cost  you  eleven  dorars,  how  can  you  af- 
ford to  sell  it  for  three?" 

Baxter — "Mine  friend,  I  sell  so  many.       That's  where  I  make." 

Students  fall  in  love  and  spoon  almost  like  Profs. 
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THE  SUBSIDIZED  PRESS 

Railroad  Manager  (to  editor) — "I  have  the  pleasure  of  present- 
ing you  with  a  free  pass  for  1901.  It  is  giren,  however,  on  a  few 
conditions." 

Editor — "And  what  are  they?" 

Railroad  Manager — "That  all  cows  killed  by  us  this  year  shall 
be  killed  in  self-defence;  that  all  wrecks  arise  from  natural  causes; 
that  the  deaths  of  all  passengers  that  are  killed  by  us  are  due  to 
their  OAvn  careleesness,  and  that  you  v/ill  say  in  every  Issue  that  we 
have  the  best  road  in  the  country,  without  a  jolt  on  each  end  and  a 
somersault  in  the  middle.        Do  you   accept  these  conditions?" 

Editor   (feebly) — "I  do,  the  Lord  being  my  helper!" 

"My  daughter  Jane  clever?  Well,  I  guess.  Made  a  pincushion 
out  of  an  onion  one  evening,  and  the  next  morning  the  needles  had 
tears  in  their  eyes.  She  lost  her  steady  the  other  day.  I  tell  you 
when  a  girl  loses  her  beau,  she  may  as  well  l.ang  up  her  fiddle. 
They  had  some  high  words — although  they  used  some  low  language — 
and  finally  Jane  burst  into  tears.  I  was  glad  she  burst  into  tears,  for 
if  she  hadn't  we  could  never  have  put  her  together  again.  Well,  I 
met  the  youth  as  he  was  leaving  the  house  and  asked  him  where  he 
was  going,  and  he  said  "to  Boston,  Deo  volente,"  I  asked  him  what 
route    that    was,    and    he    said,    "By  way  of  Providence." 

"I  live  no  more  vid  my  vife.  S'le  got  jealousness.  She  make  me 
that  I  shall  give  her  money  efery  week.  I  veil  remember  ven  ve 
got  married.  I  vore  a  stove-pipe  hat  and  a  clean  white  shirt,  and 
a  collar-clean.  My  vife  vore  a  taffy  silk  skirt  and  a  nice  waist. 
All  open  vork.  You  can  look  inside.  Here  is  a  piece  of  lace.  Here 
is  a  hole.  Here  is  another  piece  of  lace.  Then  you  vait  a  minute. 
Here  is  two  holes." 

Old    Lady — (sniffing).        "What's  that  odor  I  smell?" 
Farmer — "That's  fertilizer." 

Old    Lady — (astonished).         "For  the  land's  sake!" 
Farmer — "Yes,  ma'am." 

MODERN  CAPITALISM  IN  EMBRYO 

The  meanest  man  on  record  is  said  to  live  in  Shrewsbury,  Mass. 
He  sold  his  son-in-law  one-half  a  cow,  and  then  refused  to  divide 
the  mik,   maintaininlg   that  he  sold   the  front  half.  The     buyer  was 

also  requested  to  provide  the  feed  the  cow  consumed,  and  compelled 
to  carry  water  to  her  three  times  a  day.  Recently,  the  cow  hooked  the 
old  man,  and  now  he  is  suing     hisson-in-law  for  damages." 
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POINTED  POEVTERS 

"Man's  nature  will  be  expressed  regardless  of  any  vows  he  takes." 

The  most  sorrowful  air — the  P  rince  of  Wales. 

What  is  it  about  an  insect  that  buzzes — the   fly-wheel. 

"The  police  are  in  suspense." — The  voters  should  relieve  them. 

"She  broke  down." — Should  be  sent  to  the  hospital  for  repairs. 

Do  not  think  you  are  pious  just  because  you  are  billious. — Everett 
Lloyd. 

"The  intellect  that  is  ground  to  the  keenest  edge  wants  a  trained 
will  to  wield  it." 

"Lucky  is  the  land  that  is  tilled  by  the  man  who  owns  it. — James 
Oliver. 

Knowledge  furnishes  material  and  wisdom  tells  how  to  build. — 
Dr.  J.  B.  Weston. 

Wanted  a  vacuum  cleaner  for  class-room  use — Latin  has  been  tried 
but  something  more  penetrating  is  demanded. — Palmer  College. 

A  man  may  be  known  by  the  company  he  keeps  when  he  is  by 
himself. — Findlay. 

Admiral  Dewey's  rank  has  been  reduced  to  second  mate  to  Mrs. 
Dewey. 

Little  drops  of  acid,  little  grains  of  zinc,  ] 

Placed   within   a  test  tube,   makes  an  "awful"  stink.  ' 

Tell  me  not  in  mournful  numbers  life  is  but  an  empty  dream. 
When  at  night  we  eat  cucumbers  and  wake  up  with  a  scream. 

Chemistry  students  possess  advantages  above  others  in  match 
making  on  account  of  the  sulphur  and  concrete  demonstrations  in  the 
form  of  experiments. 

The  following  telegram  received  by  a  drummer,  from  his  wife, 
is  self  explanatory: 

"Twins  to-night.       More  by  mail." 

It  is  said  that  David  B.  Hill,  wishing  to  send  a  goat  from  New 
York  City  to  Albany,  N.  Y.,  put  the  following  tag  on  the  bumper, 
"Please  pass  the  butter." 

"He  who  gives  us  better  homes,  better  books,  better  tools —  a  fair- 
er outlook  and  a  wider  hope — him  will  we  crown  with  laurels.— 
Emerson. 
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CHINESE  DEFINITION  MR.   SENIOR  COURTS  MISS 

FRESHMAN 

(With  apologies  to  the  Faculty.) 

"I  pressed  my  beating  heart, 
"Teachie.   teachie.  ■  j  smoothed  my  ruffled  hair. 

All  day  teachie,  j  ^^^pp^^  .^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^ 

Night  markee   papers,  j  ^^^^^  Lorinda  there. 

Nevire  sleepie.  .,j  ^.^^^^   ^^^  ^.^^  ^^^^^^ 

No  one  kissie,  j  squeezed  it  o'er  and  o'er, 

No   one   huggie,  j  ^^^^  ^^  well-turned  legs. 


Poor  old  maid; 
No  one  lovie." 


I  knelt  upon  the  floor. 
"I  told  my  tale  of  woe, 

I  whispered  all  my  fears, 
Once  to  every  man  and  nation  Then  what  d'ye  think  she  did? 

Comes  the  moment  to  decide,  Why,  coolly  boxed  my  ears!" 

In   the   strife   of   truth   with   falsehood, 
For  the  good  or  evil  side. 

— Lowell. 

We  owe  to  genius  always  the  same  debt  of  lifting  the  curtain 
from  the  common,  and  showing  us  that  divinities  are  sitting  disguis- 
ed in  the  seeming  gang  of  Gypsies  and  peddlers.  In  daily  life,  what 
distinguishes  the  master  is  the  using  of  those  materials  he  has,  in- 
stead of  looking  about  for  what  are  more  renowned,  or  what  others 
have  used  well.  "A  general,"  said  Bonaparte,  "always  has  troops 
enough,  if  he  only  knows  how  to  employ  those  he  has,  and  bivouacs 
with  them.  Do  not  refuse  the  employment  which  the  hour  brings 
you,  for  one  more  ambitious.  The  highest  wisdom  is  alike  near  from 
every  point,  and  you  must  find  it,  if  at  all,  by  methods  native  to 
yourself  alone." 

There  are  three  kinds  of  people   in  the  world:  the   wills,   the 

won'ts  and  the  can'ts.  The  first  accomplish  everything,  the  second 
oppose  everything  and  the  third  fail  in  everything.  Nothing  else 
is  so  contagious  as  enthusiasm.  It  is  the  real  allegory  of  the  lute  of 
Orpheus,  It  moves  stones.  It  charms  brutes.  Enthusiasm  is  the 
genius  of  sincerity  and  truth  accomplishes  no  victory  without  it. — 
Bulwer  Lytton. 

'Tis   nothing   against  you   to   fall   down  flat. 
But     to  lie  there — That's  disgrace." 

"Bein'  good  is  such  a  lonesome  job." 

Those  who  never  do  any  more  than  they  get  paid  for — never  get 
paid  for  any  more  than  they  do. — Elbert  Hubbard. 

Sophomore — What  do  you  think  she  did  when  I  asked  her  to 
let  me  be  the  light  of  her  life?  Freshman — I  don't  know.  What? 
'^ophomore — She  turned  me  down. 
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WHILE  WE  SPLIT  HAIRS 

"It  is  I  who  hold  the  key  to  the  Templ«!"  exclaimed  the  Good. 

"No,  it  is  I!"  shouted  the  True. 

"I  hold  the  key  that  shall  open  the  gate!"  expostulated  the  Beau- 
tiful. 

And  while  these  three  phantom  stood  disputing  outside  the  Temple 
of  the  Final  Ideal,  a  Vagabond  happened  along,  and,  bounding  in 
through  a  back  window,  fired  the  whole  darned  cardboard  edifice,  and 
went    along    the    road    whistling    a  gay  air. 

And  the  Good,  the  True  and  the  Beautiful  fell  into  a  swoon  see- 
ing the  ruthless  behavior  of  that  vagabond  god  with  his  doctrine  of 
Now." 

GRAMMAR  IN  RHYME 

"A  Noun's  the  name  of  anything, 

As   school,    or    garden,    hoop    or    swing. 

Adjectives  tell  the  kind  of  Noun, 

As  great,  small,  pretty,  white   or  brown. 

Instead  of  Nouns  the  pronouns  stand — 

Her  head,   his  face,  your  arm,  my  hand. 

Verbs  tell   of  something  to  be   done — 

To  read,  count,  sing,   laugh,   jump  or  run. 

How  things  are  done  the  Adverbs  tell. 

As  slowly,    quickly,   ill,   or  well. 

Conjunctions  join  the  words  together, 

As  men  and  women,  wind  or  weather. 

The  Preposition  stands  before, 

A    Noun,    as    of    or    through    a    door. 

The  Interjection  shows  surprise. 

As,  Ah!    how  pretty, — Oh!    how  wise 

The  who!le  are  called  eight  parts/  of  speech. 

Which   reading,   writing,   speaking  teach." 

"I  can't  stay  long,"  said  the  chairman  of  the  committee  from 
the  colored  church,  "I  just  came  to  see  if  yo'  wouldn't  jon  de  missin 
band." 

"Fo'  de  Ian'  sakes,  honey,"  replied  the  old  mammy,  "doan'  come 
to  me!        I  can't  even  pay  a  moulf-organ." 

LUCK  '■':''] 

"Luck  means  rising  at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning,  living  on  a 
dollar  a  day  if  you  earn  two,  minding  your  own  business  and  not  med- 
dling with  other  people's.  Luck  means  appointments  you  have  never 
failed   to   keep,   the   train   you   never   failed   to  catch.  Luck      means 

trusting  in  God  and  your  own  resources." 
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A  POOR  SUBSTITUTE 

I  came  near  being  pinched  this  morning.  I  met  a  society  lady  from 
Hoboken  on  Broadway.  I  don't  recall  what  brewery  she  represented 
She  had  with  her  a  small,  mud-color.ed,  monkey-faced  French  poodle, 
attached  to  a  string.  Well,  I  was  hurrying  down  to  the  bank,  hold- 
ing my  head  up — I  didn't  want  to  spill  it — when  I  accidentally  step- 
ped on  the  young  lady's  dog.  Youknow,  I  have  the  habit  of  stepping 
on  things.  I  inherit  it.        I  had   a  step-father.        Well,   after   remov- 

ing my  mud-scow,  the  young  lady  stooped  up  and  picked  down  the  dog 
and  commenced  to  cry.  Tears  of  contrition  ran  down  her  fat  Ho- 
boken face.  I  never  felt  so  sorry  and  mortified  in  all  my  life.  I 
felt  touched.  I  said,  "Miss,  if  your  dog  dies,  I'll  replace  him."  She 
looked  at  me  scornfully  and  said:  "Go  home.  You  flatter  yourself." 
— Lew  Bloom. 

"IP  AT  FIRST  YOU  DON'T  SUCCEED" 

Twinkle,    Twinkle   little   light, 

In  the  hallway  every  night — 
Up  near  the  place  where  birdies  sing — 

"Oh  diamond  set,  itinerant  ring." 

Eugene  Field,  who  was  sometimes  forced  to  live  economically,  was 
invited  to  a  dinner  where  lucious  strawberries  formed  a  part  of  the 
menu.  It  was  the  middle  of  the  winter  and  the  fruit  was  an  expen- 
sive luxury.  To  everyone's  surprise.  Field  declined  to  eat  any.  When 
asked  why,  he  replie ;  senteniously,   "it  spoils  my  appetite  for  prunes." 

Spoon,  spoon,  spoon, 

I  wish  my  time  to  see 
So  I  can  kill  'em  dead 

Just  like  the  Faculty 
For  I  wish  I  were  a  white  man 

Instead  of  a  student,  student,  student. 

"I  hear  you  were  held  up  the  other  night  and  robbed  of  a  dia- 
mond ring.        Why  didn't  you  call       policeman?" 

"I  was  afraid  I'd  lose  my  watch." — Hanly  &  Jarvis. 

Lives  of  sophomores  all  remind  us 

We  can  fill  our  lives  with  glory, 
And  departing  leave  behind  us 

Foot-prints  in  the  laboratory. 

At  a  camp-meeting  lately,  a  venerable  sister  began  the  hymn: 
"My  soul  be  on  thy  guard;  ten  thousand  foes  arise."  She  began  too 
high.  "Ten  thousand,"  she  screeched  and  stopped.  "Start  her  at 
five  thousand!"  cried  a  converted   stock   broker  present. 
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FOOL-KILLER  CAPSULES 

Say,  girls,  if  you  don't  want  to  get  kissed,  get  married. 

Some  people  revere  the  Bible  so  much  they  do  not  touch  it. — Dr. 
J,    B.    Weston. 

"What  do  you  think  of  a  school  girl  so  modest  that  she  won't     do 
improper  fractions?" 

"A  pretty  girl  was  seen  on  tue   lawn  with  her  stockings  on    wrong 
side  out. — She  should  have  the  hose  turned  on  her." 

"Why  did  she  love  him?        Curious  fool   be   still.        Is  human  love 
the  growth  of  human  will?" — St.  Elmo. 

"How  did  you  know  that  Charli    Coleman  was  a  teacher?" 

"I  could  see  his  pupils."  i 

"What  beats  a  good  wife?" 
"A  bad  husband." 

"Do  you  belong  to  any  secret     society?" 
"Yea.       The  gas  company." 

"Did  you  win  anything  at  the  cock-fight?" 
"No,  I  lost  on  a  fowl." 

"Ikey,  change  the  syy-light.     Here's  a  customer  wants  a  blue  suit." 

"My  girl's  father  is  an  underta  ker.       He     has  invented     an  auto- 
mobile  hearse.        Folks   are   just   dying  to  ride  in  it." — Billy  Link. 

Whatever  pierces  no  deeper  than  the  ears  can  never  be  called  sub- 
lime.— Longinus. 

Man  is  more  important  than  a  horse   because   manhood   is   greater 
than  horsehood. — Dr.  J.  B.  Weston. 

Be  ashamed  to  die  until  you  have     won     some   victory. —  Horace 
Mann. 

Every   time    I    go    to   school,    the   teacher  hits  me  with  a  rule. 

It   makes   no  difference   if  I   am   a  fool. 

Prof.  French,  quit  hitting  me  with   the  rule. — M.  R. 

The  teacher  ask,   "Al,  what  is  space?" 

The  trembling  Prepie  said, 
"I  cannot  think  of  it  just  now 

But  I  have  it  in  my  head." 

"My  mother  was  born  in  Ireland,    my    father      was      born      in    San 
FranciEco  and  I  was  born     in  New   York." 

"Funny  how  you  all  got  together,    wasn't   it?" — Terry   and   Elmer. 
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ONE  OP  THE  GIRLS 

"She  lies  abed  in  the  morning,  until  the  hour  of  noon, 

Then  comes  down  snapping  and  snarling  because  she  was  called     too 

soon. 
Her  hair  is  still  in  papers,  her  cheeks  all  babbled  with  paint, 
Remains  of  her  last  night's  blushes   before   she   intended   to  faint. 
She  dotes  upon  men  unshaven,  and  men  with   the   "flowing  hair"; 
She's    eloquent   over   mustaches,    they  give  such  a  foreign  air. 
She   talks   of  Italian   music,   and   falls  in  love  with  the  moon, 
And  if  a  mouse  should   meet  her,   she    sinks    away    in    a    swoon. 
"Her  feet  are  so   very   little,   her  hands  are  so  very  white, 
Her  jewels  are  so   very   heavy,   and   her  head  is  so  very  light. 
Her   color   is    made    of    cosmetics,    though  this  she  will  never  own; 
Her  body's  made  mostly  of  cotton,   her  heart  is  made  of  stone. 
She  falls  in  love  with  a  fellow,  who  swells  with  a  foreign  air; 
He  marries  her  for  her  money — she  marries  him  for  his  hair; 
One   of  the  very  best  matches — botli  are  well  suited  in  life — 
She's  got  a  fool  for  a  husbo,nd,  and  he's  got  a  fool  for  a  wife." 

Speak  not  at  all  in  any  wise,  till  you  have  somewhat  to  speak; 
care  not  for  the  reward  of  your  speaking,  but  simply  for  the  truth 
of  your  speaking. — Carlyle. 

"There  is  so  much  bad  in  the  best  of  us,  and  so  much  good  in  the 
worst  of  us,  that  it  hardly  behooves  any  of  us,  to  talk  about  the  rest 
of  us." 

Asked  to  define  a  gentleman  once,  a  wise  old  man  replied  as 
follows:  "A  man  who  is  clean  botji  inside  and  outside,  who  neither 
looks  up  to  the  rich  nor  down  on  the  poor,  who  can  lose  without 
squealing  and  win  without  bragging,  who  is  considerate  of  women, 
children  and  old  people,  who  is  too  brave  to  lie,  too  generous  to 
cheat,  and  who  takes  his  share  of  the  world  and  lets  other  people 
have  theirs."  ,    | 

V/OKSE  THAN  BIGOTRY 

"What  is  the  charge?"  demanded  the  magistrate,  as  a  verdant- 
looking  culprit  was  brought  in. 

"Bigotry,  your  honor.  He  married  three  wives." 
"Officer,  "  remarked  the  magisrate  sternly,  "what's  the  use  of  a'l 
this  education,  all  these  evening  schools,  all  the  teclmical  classes  an' 
what  not?  Please  remember  in  any  future  like  case,  that  a  man 
who  has  married  three  wives  has  not  committed  Ligttiy,  but  tri- 
gonometry.      Proceed." 
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COLLEGE  YELL 

P-a-l-m-e-r  C, 

Just  as  true  as  she  can  be, 
Purple  avd  gold,  her  ensign,  stand 
For  character,   her  chief  demand- 
Palmer  College. 

Out  of  the  shadow  of  night 
It  is  daybreak  everywhere. 
The  world  moves  into  light; 

— Longfellow. 

Fame  is  what  you  have  taken, 
Character  is  what  you  give; 

When  to  the  truth  you  awaken, 
Then  you  begin  to  live. — 

— Bayard    Taylor. 

Tlie  slave  wants  little  here  below 

And  little  will  he  get. 
Unless  among  the  larger  dogs, 

He  chance  to  be  a  pet. 

There  is  beauty  in  the  sunlight. 
And  the  soft  heaven  above, 

Oh,  the  world  is  full  of  beauty, 
When  the  soul  is  full   of  love.- 
W.  S.  Smith. 

liCt  us  fold  away  our  fears. 
And  put  by  our  foolish  tears. 
And  through  all  the  coming  years 
Just  be  glad. — Ril-ey. 

"A  man  should  not  be  a  ruler. 
Until  he  has  proven  his  worth. 

Actions  only  are  royal. 

There  can  be  no  royal  birth." 

Palmer  College  is  a  slot  machine. 
Religion  its  leading  feature — 

Drop  almost  anything  in 

And  out  it  comes  a  preacher. 


"HIS  CREED?" 

"He  left  a  load  of  anthracite 

In  front  of  a  poor  widow's  door, 
Where  the  deep  snow,   frozen      and 
white, 
Wrapped  street  and  square, moun- 
tain and  moor. 
That  was  his  deed. 

He  did  it  well. 
What  was  his  creed? 
I  cannot  tell. 
He   had    great      faith      in    loaves   of 
bread. 
For  hungry  people,  young        and 
old, 
And  hope-inspiring  words  he  said 
To  those  who  sheltered  from  the 
cold. 
For  man  must  feed 

As  well  as  pray. 
What  was  his  creed? 
I  cannot  say. 
In  words  he  did  not  put  his  trust. 

His  faith  in  words  was  never  writ 
He   loved      Iso      share      his   cup   and 
crust 
With  anyone  who  needed  it. 
He  took  the  lead 

In  each  good  task. 
What  was  his  creed? 
I  did  not  ask. 
He  put  his  faith  in  God  and  work- 
ed 
Ever  along  with  hand  and  head. 
And  what  he  gave  in  charity 

Sweetened     his     sleep  and     daily 
bread. 
His  sect?     His  creed? 

His  faith?       Who  knows? 
'Tis  the  greatest  of  all. 
His  warm  heart  glows." 
— Edward  Payson  Powell. 


True  friendship  is  a  plant  of  s>ow  growth,  and  must  undergo  and 
withstand  the  shocks  of  adversity,  before  it  is  entitled  to  the  ap- 
pellation.— George    Washington. 


Editor's  Chat 

TO  MY  STUDENTS 

The  interest  manifested  in  tlie  Annual  by  students,  especially  in 
the  Department  of  Student  Editorials,  will  probably  be  the  beginning 
of  a  literary  career  on  the  part  of  some  of  these  students.  The  edi- 
tor hopes  that  it  may  be  so,  anyway.  Such  talent  is  worthy  of  a 
high  place  in  our  literature. 

The  teacher's  greatest  inspiration  is  embodied  In  the  attenWve 
and  plastic  humanity  before  him  In  the  class-room.  If  the  writer 
has  succeeded,  in  a  small  way,  as  a  teacher,  it  has  been  because  of 
loyal  and  faithful  students  who  also  have  been  teacher  and  he  the 
learner.  May  I  ask  that  you  always  show  all  your  instructors  the 
same  large  kindness  and  courtesy  that  you  have  been  generous 
enough  to  bestow  upon  me. 

Never,  was  an  honest  effort  lost.  You  are  kind  enough  to  thank 
your  teacher  for  a  good  record  but  you  did  it  yourself.  So  much 
the  better,  then,  that  you  have  been  a  creaftor,  an  independent,  self- 
thinking  and  self-acting  intelligence  that  brings  things  to  pass  and 
will,  in  the  coming  years,  shake  off  the  remaining  green,  stagnant 
scum,   from   the   waters  of  American  thought-life. 

You  are  students,  the  most  honorable  title  and  the  highest  dig- 
nity that  ever  graced  men  or  gods.  You  will  therefore  be  leaders 
to   the   extent  you  are   fearless  aad  true  to  the  name,  student. 

People  will  "knock"  you  but  that  will  be  your  best  evidence  of 
success.  Do  your  "knocking"  on  your  job,  unmindful  of  the  jeal- 
ousy of  your  enemies  or  your  "friends."  Never  strike  back.  You 
are  liable  to  be  hurt  by  the  sudden  jerk  because  there  was  nothing  to 
hit.  Ignore  littleness.  Spurn  commercial  policy,  so  often  substi- 
tuted  instead  of  honest  conviction  to    gain   popularity. 

My  earnest  longing  for  your  success  shall  ever  mingle  in  your 
future. 

Many  a  "Tender  Mother"  has     reared  a  "Tough"  son. 

Some  people  would  not  crack  a  smile  if  you  were  to  furnish  the 
hammer  and  anvil. 

SCOPE  OF  ANNUAL 

Two  classes  of  subject  has  beea  intentionally  ruled  out  of  the  An- 
nual: political  and  religious.  They  are  the  issues  upon  which  peo- 
ple are  so  radicaMy  divided  and  concerning  which  many  manifest  so  lit- 
tle charity  toward  any  opinion  other  than  their  own.  This  publica- 
tion   was    not   launched    for   a   barking  or  howling  exchange.     The  pugi- 
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iist  will  have  to  settle  his  disputes  in  the  wood-shed  or  in  the 
courts;  the  rights  of  the  general  public,  for  whom  we  labor,  are  too 
sacred  to  be  molested  by  vandalism  and  bigotry. 

We  recognize  there  are  many  honest  and  worthy  topics  embodied 
within  the  excluded  subjects,  that  need  discussion.  They  are  tempting. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  they  may  receive  prompt  treatment  elsewhere, 
but  from  the  nature  of  the  present  work  they  are  omitted  without 
apology. 

The  Annual  cares  nothing  about  your  opinion  but  much  for  what 
you  ARE  and  DO, 

In  Oakwood  Cemetery,  Troy,  lies  the  "Carcass"  of  Russel  Sage  in 
a  casket  that  cost  $6,000. — Rus.  is  just  as  dead  as  the  poor  Industrial 
slave  who  is  left  to   rot  in  a  pine^  box. 

The  cost  of  living  is  attracting  the  attention  of  women  even. 
Along  with  other  commodities  shoes  are  too  high.  No  doubt  this  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  "boot-leggers"  have  organized. 


"IS  IT  POPULAR?"  and  "WILL  IT    PAY?" 

One  is  asked  to  su/bject  every  principal  of  conviction  to  what  ia 
mow  demonstrated  as  "tact"  but  which  is  more  properly  speaking, 
"policy".  Tact  is  the  effective  touching  of  people  and  does  not  imply 
tliat  principle  must  be  ignored  for  commercial  reasons  inherent  In 
most  of  our  institutions  and  enterprises,  political,  business,  religious 
— all.  We  live  in  an  age  when  commercial  policy  is  being  substiut- 
ed  instead  of  honest  convictions.     Only  two  questions  are  asked: 

"Will  it  be  popular?"  and  "Will  it  pay  in  terms  of  coinage?"  Prac- 
tically everything  is  adjusted  to  this  dual  but  correlated  standard  which 
Ignores  the  sacred  duty  of  every  honest  person  to  live,  serve,  and  act 
the  truth  at  whatever  cost  and  sacrifice.  We  shall  need  to  use  care 
but  never  to  turn  coward. 

Many  of  you  business  men  who  smoke  and  drink  do  not  want  a  boy 
or  man  in  your  employ  who  does. — Do  you  think  yourself  of  less  val- 
ue?— "Shame  on  you." 

HOW  THE  MIND  WORKS  WHILE  WE  SLEEP 

In  the  experimental  stage  of  Howe's  sewing  machine  invention  the 
ordinary  needle  was  tried  but  would  not  work.  For  a  time  it  seemed 
to  be  a  failure.  At  last  one  night  he  dreamed  that  he  had  been  cap- 
tured by  cannibals  and  condemned  to  die  unless  he  completed  the  ma- 
ehine  In  two  hours.  He  failed  and  was  conducted  to  the  platform  for 
execution.        Here    he    noticed    that  each  spear  carried  by  the     braves 
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had  a  hole  near  the  point.  With  this  subconscious  suggestion  he  leap- 
ed from  the  scaffold  and  the  bed     at  the  same  time.  Success  followed. 

THE  MECHANICAL  SIDE 

The  average  Annual  is  so  conventional  that  we  have  tried  to  pro- 
duce one  conspicuous  for  its  oddities. 

Students  have  done  much  for  the  publication  by  writing  and  col- 
lecting suitable  material.  To  them  also  is  due  the  credit  for  the 
comparatively  clean  proof. 

Of  course  there  are  some  typographical  errors.  If  that  is  what 
you  are  reading  for  we  are  glad  to  favor  you.  Had  we  known  you 
were  so  fond  of  them  we  should  have  left  more.  As  it  is  we  have  ar- 
ranged to  have  only  a  few  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  do  not  enjoy 
reading  anything  else. 

The  industry  and  pride  with  which  students  have  worked  on  the 
Annual  are  characteristics  of  their  habits.  The  folding,  handling, 
canvas  and  sales  have  been  largely  in  their  hands. 

The  faithful  work  of  the  advertising  committee  is  deserving  of 
special  mention  and  sincere  appreciation.  They  have  done  well  and 
the  Manager  is  thankful  to  them. 

We    also    appreciate      the    business    from    the    advertisers.  We 

trust  you  will  patronize  them.     Only    the    business    that    is    advertised 
accomplishes    much    in    this  age    of  movement. 

The  Editor  owes  a  great  debt  of  appreciation  to  the  type-writing 
students  who  have  been  so  faithful  as  to  typewrite  the  manuscript. 
While  you  read  and  enjoy  the  contents  of  the  Annual  do  not  forget 
that  it  has  cost  many  hours  of  hard  work  at  the  typewriter  to  pre- 
pare the  material  for  publication.  The  credit  for  this  mostly  belongs 
to  the  typewriting  students  whose  kindness  and  faithful  service  the 
Editor  delights  to  acknowledge. 

We  have  drawn  freely  from  many  sources  feeling  that  the  interest- 
ing and  inspiring  material  thus  secured,  when  mixed  into  the  form  of  a 
College  Annual,  would  not  be  an  infringement     when     authorship  was 
known. 

The  Editor  assumes  no  responsibility  as  to  the  originality,-  source 
or  opinions  expressed  in  the  contributions  credited  with  signature  of  au- 
thorship. Of  course  some  have  copied  while  others  have  produced  at 
first  hand.  The  productions  are  published  because  they  are  worthy  re 
gardless  of  source,  however  the  Editor  has  constantly  urged  originality 
and  fairness. 

It  would  be  a  dry  Annual  that  contained  no  jokes  nor  references 
to.  eccentricities,  but  we  have  striven  not  to  be  "personal."  If  any 
one  feels  like  taking  anything  "on  himself"  we  shall  regard  him  as 
honest  in  thus  confessing  his  guilt. 

Timely  suggestions — Watch-words,  •         I      *' 


Kp 
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It  waa  a  stormy  time  when  the  "Ocean  blue  to  gold,"  but  no  leas 
shocking  than  when  "His  countenance  fell," 

Some  people  issue  a  facial  invitation  to  their  own  funeral  and  then 
find  it  necessary  to  postpone  the  happy  event  to  accommodate  the  un- 
dertaker. When  thus  disappointed  in  your  chief  longing  after  "Moth- 
er Earth"  try  a  smile  for  the  sake  of  variety;  The  world  needs  help 
more   than  the  soil  needs  your  old   rusty  carcass.       Straighten  up. 

TYPICAL  AMERICANS  i 

The  old  world  reluctantly  made  its  bow  to  the  new  and  yielded 
the  crown  before  an  infant  democracy.  It  began  many  centuries  ago 
when  but  few  recognized  what  is  now  a  rapidly  growing  brotherhood 
which  ultimately  is  going  to  transform  industrial  slavery  and  aris- 
tocracy alike  into  the  simple  but  more  desirable  form  of  honest  every- 
day folks  who  will  scorn  false  social  standards  as  ignoble  and  barbar- 
ic. 

We  do  not  see  democracy  full  blow(Q,  but  the  cry  for  justice  is 
constantly  going  up  from  a  mighty  multitude  and  tardy  concessions 
are  daily  granted  from  the  "bosses"  as  of  old.  The  people  are  go- 
ing to  be  heard  and  recognized. 

When  all  the  people  shall  become  sovereign  but  crownless,  call  it 
democracy,  socialism  or  heaven,  as  you  please,  there  will  be  no  king, 
no  peasant;  no  classes  nor  slave.  Only  such  resultant  products  can 
ever  claim  the  title  of  typical  Americans. 

Thus  far  we  can  boast  of  only  two  such  national  characters  and 
they  are  remembered  by  their  proud  worshipers  as  Benjamin  Franklin 
and  Abraham  Lincoln  who  lived  centuries  ahead  of  their  days,  to 
mark  out  the  way  to  their  countrymen  of  all  subsequent  generations. 
Upon  their  kind  the  great  world-mission  of  America  depends,  and  by 
men  and  women  of  such  convictions  and  honest  purposes  shall  social 
and   political   redemption   be   accomplished. 

When  unexpectedly  called  on  to  make  a  speech  never  apologize 
that  you  are  not  prepared, — ^the  audience  will  find  it  out  soon  enough. 

CAPITAL  PUNISHMENT 

By  the  term  "Capital  punishment"  we  mean  the  taking  of  hu- 
man life  as  a  penalty  for  some  real  or  imaginary  act  considered  by 
the  State  or  a  mob  as  a  crime,  for  which  the  victim  must  forfeit  his 
life  to  quench  the  popular  thirst  for  revenge.  It  is  also  supposed 
to  make  other  people  stand  aghast — as  indeed  every  worthy  citizen 
should — in    the    face    of    such    uncivilized  brutality. 

The   usual   method   was   to   cut  off   the   head    of   the   helpless   de- 
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Pised  victim,  hence  the  term  "capital,"  from  the  Latin  "caput",  mean- 
ing head.  It  originated  in  a  barbaric,  military  condition  of  life, 
when  "might  made  right."  Other  abuses  have  been  corrected  as 
civilization  marched  onward,  but  this  inhuman,  tragic  abomination  has 
been  cannonized  and  "sanctified"  as  a  means  of  getting  even  with, 
or  dispensing  with  an  enemy  real  or  imaginary. 

Both  church  and  State  are  guilty.  Statesman  and  politician, 
minister  and  private  citizen— all  are  as  guilty  as  the  victim  in  the 
modern  "humane"  electric  chair.  The  great  absurdity  of  this  age 
IS  carelessly  bound  up  in  the  law  which  forbids  the  taking  of  human 
life  and  then  in  order  to  enforce  its  mandates  commits  the  identical 
crime  it  forbids.       Hang  the  law! 

Many  a  pious  ape  has  stood  by  to  witness  that  "justice"  has  been 
visited  upon  some  one  who  was  launched  into  eternity  in  the  pres- 
ence of  a  blood-thirsty  community  -which  tolerated  an  environment  that 
wrecked  the  life-prospects  of  the  poor  friendless,  morally  diseased 
creature  we  call  a  "criminal." 

Crime  is  a  disease.  It  is  infectious.  The  malady  has  symp- 
toms, stages  and  causes  as  truly  as  small-pox.  Crime,  therefore, 
breaks  out  where  society  has  not  provided  physical  and  moral  sani- 
tation. Social  and  political  causes  often  produce  individual  effects 
which   in   turn   rebound   upon  the  community. 

We  care  for  the  mentally  and  physically  diseased  but  blot 
out  the  life  of  the  morally  diseased  as  if  they  were  unworthy  of  a 
fair  deal.  The  poor  victim  of  unjust  political  and  social  forces 
stands  friendless  and  powerless  in  the  face  of  enemies  at  the  time 
when  he  is  most  in  need  of  friendship  and  help.  Nevertheless,  his 
comforts  consist  in  his  being  told  that  "justice  must  take  its  course." 
B.oast  of  your  "Christianity"  and  yet  permit  such  abominations  to  be 
perpetrated  upon  the  helpless  who  love  life  as  well  as  you  or  I.  Sup- 
pose God  should  deal  toward  us  as  we  do  toward  offenders.  We 
legalize  drink  that  inflames  the  passions,  then  kill  the  poor  ir- 
responsible murderer  upon  whom  the  state  has  forced  the  poison. 

Not  only  Is  crime  a  real  disease  but  we  shall,  when  we  become 
civilized,  treat  it  with  remedies  and  training  to  brace  the  will,  and 
remove  unnatural  conditions.  '  Thus  we  shall  be  enabled  to  appeal  to 
the  unhindered  aspirations  of  those  we  reform  instead  of  disposing 
of  the  problem  like  a  coward  and  then  try  to  excuse  ourselves  in  the 
name  of  "Justice." 

I  quote  from  William  E.  H.  Lecky's   History   of  European   Morals: 

"He  who  raises  moral  pathology  to  a  science,  expanding,  systemat- 
izing, and  applying  many  fragmentary  observations  that  have  al- 
ready been  made,  will  probably  take  a  place  among  the  master  in- 
tellects of  mankind.  It  is  probable  that  the  influence  of  the  body 
upon  the  disposition  extends  to  all  parts  of  our  moral  constitution, 
that  every  passion  or  characteristic  tendency  has  a  physical  predispos- 
ing cause,  and  that  if  we  were  acquainted  with  these,  we  might 
treat  by  medicine  the  many  varieties  of  moral  diseases  as  systematical- 
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ly  as  we   now  treat  phyeical  diseases," 

C.  B.  S.  Wood  also  strikes  the  Kfey-note  in  the  following  well  plac 
ed  facts  in  another  connection: 

"Every  law  which  deprives  mankind  In  general  of  equal  opportun- 
ity and  gives  a  special  privilege  to  another  is  a  written  law,  back  of 
which  In  the  last  analysis  lies  force,  and  every  law  which  regulates 
the  comduct  of  men  is  an  unwritten  law.  The  law  on  the  statute  book 
is  the  same  as  the  law  from  Mount  Sinai,  "Thou  shalt  not  kill."  Yet 
any  gentleman  in  the  land  is  perfectly  safe  to  kill  any  other  gentle- 
man who  has  married  a  woman  without  the  consent  of  the  church  or 
state.  I  do  not  believe  in  capital  punishment  because  I  do  not 
believe  it  has  any  remedial  efficacy.  Paris  has  just  abolished  it 
and  the  enlightenment  of  the  woi^ld  tends  that  way.  Maine,  with- 
out capital  punishment,  had  not  one-third  the  murders  last  year  as 
Connecticut  with  capital  punishment.  The  fact  is  all  our  punishments 
today  are  In  reality  founded  on  vengance,  and  the  Unwritten  Law  is 
supported  not  by  an  idea  of  preserving  honor,  but  as  vengance  for  that 
which  society  at  present  stamps  as  a  disgrace.  Tlie  Unwritten  Law 
is  silly,  and  like  everything  else  wtich  is  silly,  it  is  founded  in  falsi- 
ty; and  like  everything  else  founded  in  falsity,  it  ends  in  absurdity. 
The  reason  capital  punishment  is  being  abolished  by  progressiA'e  so- 
ciety is  because  it  is  believed  that  it  does  not  in  any  way  prevent 
murder,  and  it  is  becoming  a  grave  question  how  far  the  responsi- 
bility for  any  murder  rests  upon  the  murderer.  It  would  certainly 
seem  that  these  murders  under  sanction  of  the  Unwritten  Law  do  not 
act  as  a  warning. 

"I  am  a  believer  in  education,  but  not  in  forcible  protection. 
Substituting  one's  judgment  and  will  power  for  another's  is  simply 
negativing  development  and  evolution,  or  as  Herbert  Spencer  puts 
it,  "The  ultimate  result  of  protecting  people  against  their  own  folly  is 
to  fill  the  world  with  fools."  I  would  not  take  the  character  of  my 
worst  enemy  from  the  newspapers.  They  know  no  honor  and  stick  at 
no  lie  to  develep  a  sensation.  But  what  do  not  die  easily  and  what 
will  not  be  forgotten  soon  are  false  ideas,  and  these  self-constitut- 
ed judges,  Juries  and  executors  are  the  product  of  a  false  idea. 
The  Unwritten  Law,  like  every  law  of  irresronsibility  and  passion, 
like  every  blood  thirst  seeking  its  victim,  is  apt  to  slay  the  innocent. 
Not  statute  books,  but  public  sentiment  makes  the  law,  and  though 
the  printed  laws  forbid  murder,  murder  will  go  on  until  sentiment  dis- 
approves it,  for  the  criminals  of  an  age  as  well  as  the  geniuses  of  an 
age  are  produced  out  of  the  great  general  popular  ideas  and  the  soc- 
ial conditions  of  the  time." 

Let  every  man  and  woman  who  loves  juatice  live  it.  Let  us 
Bend  forth  such  a  protest  against  every  form  of  capital  punishment 
that  every  state,  or  our  national  legislative  assembly  shall  be  forced 
to  abolish  this  shameful  relic  of     barbarism. 

The  military  conc^tion  of  patriotism  is  little  better  than  the  af- 
ter-glow of  a  dog  fight. 


Adelphian  Literary  Society 

THE  ADELPHIAN  LITERARY  SOCIETY 

By  Miss  Cassie  Burke 

Are  there  any  students  who  have  not  become  interested  in  Liter- 
al y  society  work?  Do  they  not  realize  that  they  are  missing  one  of 
the  best  things  in  college  life? 

The  opportunities  offered  in  tha  society  hall  are  varied  and  many. 
The  work  is  both  helpful  and  interesting,  offering  broad  fields  for 
originality  and  advancement.  Here  is  a  course  offered  to  students, 
equal'  to  any  in  the  curriculum,  in  which  they  receive  the  benefit  of 
their  own  work   and   that  of   every  other  student. 

The  various  duties  are  assigned  four  weeks  in  advance  so  that 
there  is  ample  time  for  preparation.  For  the  faithful  performance 
of  all  these  duties  the  students  receive  one  full  credit  on  his 
or  her  college  work.  This  course  is  offered  for  the  remarkably  low 
price  of  one  dollar  per  year,  about  the  cost  of  one  week  in  any  other 
course. 

Perhaps  we  do  feel  that  we  cannot  write  such  brilliant  essays, 
such  witty  papers  or  give  such  interesting  entertainments  as  do  oth- 
ers, but  we  can  at  least  do  our  best  and  at  each  trial  we  find  that 
emerald  hue,  of  which  we  are  so  conscious,  gradually  fading  away. 

In  the  business  session  and  social  hour,  which  come  after  the 
program,  teachers  and  students  meet  and  become  better  acquainted. 
Out  of  this  acquaintance  grows  college  spirit — the  strong  right  arm 
of  any  college. 

If  there  are  any  who  are  so  unkind  as  to  regard  our  society  from 
a  critical  standpoint,  will  they  not  lay  aside  all  prejudice  and  join  in 
an   effort   to   make   our   organization   larger   and   better? 

THE  ADELPHIAN  STANDARD 

By    Verno   Humphrey 

Still  achieving,  still  pursuing,  the  Adelphian  Literary  Society 
has  maintained  its  peerless  position  in  Palmer  College  during  the 
past  year.  With  members  intelligent  and  active,  with  enthusiasm 
unbounded  and  inexhaustible,  the  society  has  advanced,  and  expects 
to  achieve  greater  feats  in  the  near  futui'e.  Original  work  has  been 
our  slogan,  and  is  our  battle  cry  at  the  present  moment.  A  liter- 
ary society  must  be  judged  by  the  quantity  and  quality  of  original 
work  it  produces.  Judged  by  this  standard  the  Adelphian  society  has 
no  superiors  and  few  equals.  The  other  departments  of  the  society 
have  not  been  slighted,  but  "Original  Work"  has  always  been  the  rul- 
ing passion.  With  "Bigger!  Brighter!  Better!"  as  our  motto  for  1913, 
who  can  predict  the  future? 
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OUR  ADELPHIAN  GIRLS 

"Of      their   highland   lassies,   the   Scotchman  will  sing. 
While   the   praises   resound   and    the  echoes  ring. 
We  sing  oi  the  maids  that  are  fit  for  kings. 

Our  Palmer  Adelphian  Girls. 
"Their   voices   are   the   sweetest   we've   heard   through   the  years. 
They  drive  away  sorrows,  they  drive  away  fears. 
They  move  us  to  laughter,  they  move  us  to  tears. 

Our  Palmer  Adelphian  Girls. 

"Their  laughter  resounds,  o'er  the  hills  and  the  vales; 
They  echo  and  roll,  through  the  mountains  and  dales. 
Whene'er  they  are  present,  enjoyment  prevails. 

Our  Palmer  Adelphian  Girls. 
"Their  eyes  are   blue  and  brown,   like  the  sunsetting  skies. 
They   twinkle  a  message  of  hope   to  our  eyes, 
They  guide  us,  direct  us  when  life's  shadows  fly. 

Our  Palmer  Adelphian  Girls. 

"Their   beautiful   tressee   are   tinted  with  gold, 

They  dance   in  the  breeze,  and   the  faces   they   unfold. 

Are   sweeter     and   fairer     than   Helen's  of  old. 

Our  Palmer  Adelphian  Girls. 
These    maids    have    souls    that    are  tender    and    true. 
They  are  pure  as  the  snow  and  fresh   as  the  dew. 
They   teach   us   kindness   and   helpfulness,  too. 

Our  Palmer  Adelphian  Girls. 

"With   wisdom    and    goodness,    they  wander  life's  way. 
Giving   help   to   the   wounded,    in   earth's  ceaseless  fray. 
Smiles  for  the  weak,  and  advice  for  the  gay. 

Our  Palmer  Adelphian  Girls. 
"In  the  sky  of  our  lives,  they  shine  as  the  star. 
They  call  us  from  worry  to  regions  afar. 
Where  nothing  can  injure,  nor  sadden,  nor  mar,        -    ' 

Our  Palmer  Adelphian  Girls. 

"Their  purposes  are  noble,  their  actions  benign. 
To  spread  sunshine  and  Joy  is  always   divine 
To  the  care  of  the  Father  we  now  resign. 

Our  Palmer  Adelphian  Girls. 
"When   we  are   o'er  burdened,  with  sorrow  and  care, 
Yf'hen  the  trials  of     life  we  scarcely  can  bear, 
O,  then  we'll  turn  to  those  visions  so  fair, 

Our  Palmer  Adelphian  Girls." 
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LITERARY  QUOTATIONS  GIVEN  IN  ANSWER  TO  ROLL-CALL 

In  the  long  run  the  most  unpl^jteant  tl^uth  is  a  safer  companion 
than  a  pleasant  falsehood. — Roosevelt. 

"Hope  for  the  best  and  prepfere  for  the  ^otBt." 

"He  enjoys  much  who  is  thaAklai  for  little.  A  grateful  mind  Is 
a  great  mind." 

My  idea  is  this:  Erer  onward-  1*  Go**  baA  intended  that  a  man 
ehould  go  backward,  he  would  have  gi'^en  hUn  an  eye  in  the  back  of 
his  head. — Victor  Hugo. 

We  grow  like  what  we  think  of^  so  let  us  think  of  the  good,  the 
true,  and  the  beautiful. — Phillips  Rroolts. 

"Be  something  in   this  living  age,   ^^  P^'O^e  y^"""  "^bt  to  be 
A    light    upon    some    darkened    page,  a  pilot  on  some  sea. 

Find  out  the  place  where  you  may  stand  beneath  some  burden  law; 
Take  up  the  task  with  willing  hand;  be  something,  somewhere,  now!" 

Honor  and  fame  from  no  condition^  rise. 

Act  well  your  part  there  all  the  honor  lies.-^ — Pore. 

The  law  of  worthy  life  is  fundamentally  the  law  of  strife;  it  is 
only  through  labor  and  painful  effort,  by  grim  energy  and  resolute 
courage,  that  we  move  on  to  the  better  things. — Theodore  Roose- 
velt. 

i  ■ 

Successful  homemaking  is  but  another  name  for  the  up-building 
of  the  nation. — Roosevelt, 

Do  all  the  good  you  can  and  make  as  little  fuss  about  it  as  pos- 
sible.— Dickens. 

Toil,  feel,  think,  hope;  you  will  be  sure  to  dream  enough  before 
you  die,  without  arranging  for  it. — Sterling. 

"Knowledge  is  the  material  with  which  genius  builds  her  fab- 
rics." 

Think  all  you  speak;   but  speak  not   all   you   think; 
Thoughts  are  your  own,  words  are   so  no  more. — Delawne. 

Be  noble  and  the  nobleness  that  lies  in  other  men,  sleeping  hut 
never  dead,  will  rise  in  majesty  to   meet  your  own. — Lowell. 

Books  are  yours,  within  whose  silent  chambers  treasure  lies 
preserved  from  age  to  age;  more  precious  far  than  that  accumulated 
store  of  gold  and  orient  gems  which,  for  a  day  of  need,  the  Sultan 
hides  deep  in  ancestrali  tombs — these  hoards  of  truth  you  can  unlock  at 
will. — Wordsworth. 
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You  may  take  the  greatest  trouble  and  by  turning  it  around  find 
joy  on  the  other  side. — Talmage. 

"Lost:  Yesterday,  somewhere  between  sunrise  and  sunset,  two 
golden  hours,  each  set  with  sixty  diamond  minutes.  No  reward  is  of- 
fered for  they  are  lost  forever." — Horace  Mann. 

The  strength  of  government  Is  the  friendship  and  love  of  its  peo- 
ple.— Victor  Emmanuel. 

"We  cannot  walk  through  the  snow  without  leaving  our  tracks; 
neither  can  we  go  through  life  without  making  some   Impression." 

To  be  conscious  that  you  are  ignorant  is  a  great  step  to  knowl- 
edge.— Disraeli. 

The  doorstep  to  the  temple  of  learning  is  a  knowledge  of  one's 
own    Ignorance. — Spurgeon. 

"No  day  without  a  deed  to  crown    It." — Shakespeare. 
Brevity  Is  the  soul  of  wit. — Shakespeare. 

Who   serves  for  gain,  a  slave  by  thankless   pelf 

Is  paid;      Who   gives  himself   is  priceless,    free. — Meridith. 

The  greatest  homage  we  can  pay  truth  Is  to   use  it. — Emerson, 

"Prayer  is   useless  unless  the     deed  goes  with  it." 

The  work  of  the  world  Is  done  by  few; 
God  asks  that  a  part  be  done   by  you. — Beecher. 

Correction  does  much, 

But  encouragement  does  more; 
Encouragement  after  censure 

Is  like  sunshine  after  a  shower.  — Goetbe. 

Our   life's  a  book — a  different  pagg  i  . 

Is  turned  each  day. 
The   mysteries   the   next   conceals 

None  dare  to  say. 
The  binding  of     life's  book  is  hope, 

With  faith  enwove; 
The   golden  rim   about  Its  leaves 
Is  human  love. — Lee  C.  Harby. 

He   that   once   sins,    like   him   that  slides  on  Ice, 

Goes  swiftly  down  the  slippery  ways  of  vice; 

Though    conscience    checks    him,    yet  those  rubs  gone  o'er, 

He   slides   on   smoothly   and   looks  back  no  more. — Dryden. 

It  is  ever  true  that  he  who  does  nothing  for  others  does  nothing 
for  himself. — Goethe. 
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Full  many  a  gem  of  purest  ray  serene. 

The  dark  unfathomned  caves  of  ocean  bear; 
Full  many  a  flower  is  born  to  blusb    unseen. 

And  waste  its  sweetness  on  the  desert   air. 

— Thomas  Gray. 

"Habit  is  a  cable;   we  weave  a  thread   each   day   until  at   last     it 
grows  so  strong  we  cannot  break  it." 

"Knowledge  is  proud  that  he  knows  so  much;   wisdom  is  humble 
that  he  knows  no  more." 

Not  that  which  we  give,   but  what  we  share 
For  the  gift  without  the   giver  is  bare. — Lowell. 

We  find     in  life  exactly  what   we  put  into  it. — Emerson. 

The  boast  of  heraldry,  the  pomp     of  power, 

And  all  that  beauty,  all  that  wealth  e're  gave, 
A.wait   alike   the   inevitable   hour. 

The  paths  of  glory  lead  but  to  the  grave. 

— Thomas  Gray. 

To  thine  own  self  be  true  and   it  must  follow,   as  the  night       the 
day,  thou  canst  not  then  be  false  to  any  man. — Shakespeare. 

Truth  crushed  to  earth  shall  rise  again. 

The  eternal  years  of   God  are  hers, 
But  error  wounded  writhes  in  pain, 

And  dies  among  her  worshipers. 

— Bryant. 

"Let  us  be  content,  in  work,   to   do   the   thing  we   can,   and      not 
presume   to   fret  because   it's   little." 

Every  failure  teaches  a  man  something     if     he    will     learn. — Dick- 
ens. 

Think  for  thyself  one  good  idea. 

But  known  to  be  thine  own. 
Is  better  far  than  a  thousand  gleaned 

From  fields  by  others  sown, 

— Wilson. 

Our  grand  business  is,  not  to  see   what  lies  dimly     at  a  distance, 
but  to  do  what  lies  clearly  at  hand. — Carlyle. 

"It  is  not  rank,   nor  wealth  nor  state. 
But  the  'get-up  and  get  there'  that   makes  men   great." 

One  cannot  always  be  a  hero,    but   he  can  be  a  man. — Goethe. 

To  keep  our  secret  is  wisdom  but   to   expect   others   to  keep   it     is 
folly. — Holmes. 
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Happiness  is  the  natural  flowerof  duty. — Phillips  Brooks. 
Do   not  look   at  the   other  fellow's  money  too  long." 

Our  greatest  glory  consists  not  in  never  falling,  but  in  rising  every 
time    we    fall. — Goldsmith. 

"The  very  flower  that  bends  to  meet. 

In  sweetening  others  grows  more  sweet." 

It  ain't  no  use  to  grumble  and  complain; 

Its  just  as  cheap  and  easy  to  rejoice. 
When   God  sorts  the  weather   and  sends  rain. 

Why,  rain's  my  choice. 

— Riley. 

They  are  never  alone  who  are  accompanied  by  noble  thoughts. — 
Philip  Sydney. 

Never  lose  an  opportunity  of  saying  a  kind  word  or  doing  a  kind 
act.  It  costs  nothing  and  may  be  productive  of  much  good. — Paul 
DeVere. 

"I'd    rather    be    a    Could    Be 

If  I  could  not  be  an  Are, 
For  a  Could  Be  is  a  May  Be, 

With  a  chance  of  reaching  par, 
I'd   rather   be   a   Has   Been 

Than  a  Might  Have  Been,  by  far. 
For  a  Might  Have  Been  has  never  been 

While  a  Has  Been  was  once  an  Are." 

An  open  foe  may  prove  a  curse,  but  a  pretended  friend  Is  worse. 
— Gay. 

He  who  thinks  his  place  below  him  will  certainly  be  below  his 
place. — Saville. 

True  worth  is  in  being  not  seeming. 

In  doing  each  day  that  goes  by. 
Some  little  good,  not  in  dreaming 

Of  great  things  to  be  done  by  and  by. 
- — Alice    Carey. 

A  laugh  is  worth  a  thousand  groans  in  any  market. — Lamb. 

"What  you  keep  by  you,  you  may  change  and  mend,  but  words 
once  spoken  can  never  be  recalled." 

Cowards  die  many  times  before  their  death,  the  valiant  only  taste 
of  death  but  once. — Shaksepeare. 

The  diminutive  chains  of  habit  are  generally  too  small  to  be 
felt  till   they  are   too   strong   to   be   broken. — Dr.    Johnson. 
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"Never  trouble   trouble   until   trouble  troubles  you."  <         ' 

Self  conquest  Is  the  greatest  of  all  victories. — Plato. 

A  thing  is  worth  precisely  what  it  can  do  for  you — not  what  you 
choose  to  pay  for  it. — Ruskin. 

Pulling  from  above  and  boosting  from  below  makes  climbing  easy. 
— Lorimer. 

People  however  fallen  are  still'  men. — Oliver    Goldsmith. 

"Books  will  educate  us,  but  it  is  not  the  reading,  it  is  the  weigh- 
ing and  considering," 

If  the  power  to  do  hard  work  is  not  talent,  it  is  the  best  possible 
substitute  for  it. — Jas.  A.  Garfield. 

"  To  have  what  you  want  is  riches,  but  to  be  able  to  do  without 
it  is  power." 

'Tis  something  to  be  willing  to  recommend;   but  my     best  praise  is 
that  I   am     your     friend. — Thomas  Southern. 

If  you  want  to  be  strong  and  remove  great  obstacles,  be  shod  with 
truth  and  run  in  moral  races." 

Nothing  is  so  sacred  as  honor,     and   nothing      so   loyal   as   love. — 
Alice  Carey. 

"Let  us  not  live  to  see  how  much    good    we    can    get    out    of    the 
world,  but  rather  strive  to  see  how  much  good  we  can  put  into  it." 

The  great  thing  in  this  world  is  not  so  much     where  we  are,  but 
in  what  direction  we  are  moving. — o    W.  Holmes. 

"Don't  worry  if  you  cannot  have  We  do  not  what  we  ought. 

The  world  as  you  desire,  What  we  ought  not,  we  do. 

But  try  to  make  the  most  of  life  And  lean  upon  the  thought. 

And  happiness  inspire."  That  chance  will  help  us  through. 

Pleasure  and  action  make  the  hours  short. — Shakespeare. 

In  the  world's  broad      field  of  battle. 

In  the  bivouac  of  life. 
Be  not  like  dumb,  driven  cattle. 

Be  a  hero  in  the  strife. — Longfellow. 

"He  may  have  happiness  who  gains  the   tribute    of   his    fellow    men. 
But    gladness    day   by    day   remains  for  him  who  does  the  best  he  can." 
The  worth  of  a  state,  in  the  long    run,    is    the    worth    of    the    in- 
dividuals composing  it. — John  S.  Mill. 

"No   position   can   dignify   the  man;    it   is   the   man   that   dignifies 
the  position." 
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The  moat  brilliant  qualities  become  useless  when  they  are  not 
sustained    by   force   of   character. — Segur. 

Silence  is  the  father  of  speech.  Thought  must  have  silent  under- 
growth before  it  can  utt-er  itself  In  words. — Curry. 

Praise  always  surprises  and  humbles  true  genius.  The  shadow 
of  earth  comes  then  between  them  and  their  starry  ideal  with  a  cold 
and  dark  eclipse.- — Lowell. 

Man  can  sow  the  seed,  improve  the  soil  and  in  many  ways  secure 
higher   results,    but   the    living      impulse  is  from  nature  herself. — Cur- 

When  we  are  out  of  sympathy  with  the  young,  then  I  think  our 
work  in  this  world  is  over. — George  MacDonald. 

With  pleasure  own  your  errors  past, 

And   make  each  day  a  critic  on  the  last. — Pope.. 

There  is  always  a  best  way  of  doing  anything,  if  ft  -Oe  but  to 
boil   an   egg. — Emerson. 

I  do  not  think  much  of  the  man  who  is  not  wiser  to-day  than  he 
was  yesterday. —  Abraham  Lincoln. 

"If  all  the  year  were  playing  holidays,  to  sport  would  be  as  ted- 
ious as  to  work." 

Luck  whines,  labor  whistles;  luck  relies  on  chance,  labor  on 
character. — Cobden. 

There  is  some  good  in  everyone,     and  some  good     everywhere. 

Bailey. 

I  live  today  as  well  as  I  may,  regardle*s  of  to-morrow. — Robert 
Burns. 

"The  best  way  of  all  to  have  time  is  to  have  the  habit  of  regu- 
lar work." 

Joy,  temperance,  and  repose  slam  the  door  on  the  doctor's  nose. 
— Longfellow. 

When  you  have  nothing  to  say,  say  nothing;  a  weak  defence 
strengthens  your  opponent,  and  silence  is  less  injurious  than  a  weak 
reply. — Colton. 

The  only  Jewel  which  you  can  carry  beyond  the  grave  Is  wisdom. — 
Langford. 

When  you  are  good  to  others,  you  are  best  to  yourself. — Franklin. 

Who  would  be  free,  themselves  must  strike  the  blow. — Lord  Btit- 
coa. 
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No  pleasure  is  comparable  to  statiding  6n  the  vantage  ground  of 
truth. — Bacon. 

"Not  whit  we  have,  but  what  we  us©; 
Not  what  we  see,  but  what  we  choose- — 
These  are  the  things  that  mar  or  bless 
The  sum  of  human  happiness." 

There  is  nothing  either  good  or  bad  but  thinking  makes  it  so, — 
Hamlet. 

Live  truly,  and  your  life  shall  be  a  great  and  noble  creed. — Hora- 
tius  Bonar. 

"Many  are  sorry  they  spoke,  but  few  mourn  that  they  held  their 
tongues." 

Education  is  that  process  by  which  an  individual  is  led  to  ac- 
<luire  ideals,  and  to  realize  them  through  his  own  self-activity. 

"You  will  always  rejoice  in  the  evening,  if  the  day  has  oeen 
profitably  spent." 

"Each,  after  all — learns  only  what  he  can;  he  who  grasps  the 
moment  as  it  flies — he  is  the   real  man." 

"Books  are  true  levelera.  They  give  to  all  who  faithfully  use 
them  the  society,  the  spiritual  presence,  of  the  greatest  and  best  of 
the  race." 

"Gold  cannot  make  a  miser  rich,  nor  can  the  want  of  it  make  the 
beggar  poor." 

Be  useful  where  you  live  that  they  may  both  want  and  wish  your 
pleasing   presence      still. — George      Herbert. 

"The    hand    that    receives   the  benefit  ought  to  bear  the  burden." 

Nothing  great  was  ever  achieved  without  enthusiasm. — Ralph  Wal- 
do Emerson. 

Do  you  love  life?  Then  do  hot  squander  time,  for  that  is  the 
stuff  life   is  made   of. — -Franklin. 

Immodest  words  admit  of  no  defence,  for  want  of  modesty  is  want 
of  sense. — Pope. 

Bad  men  excuse  their  faults,  good  men  leave  them.— Ben  John- 
son. 

Words  are  things,  and  a  small  drop  of  ink,  falling  like  dew  upon 
a  thought,  produces  that  which  makes  thousands,  perhaps  millions, 
think. — Bryon. 
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ALWAV©    ABOVE 


SPECIALIZING  ON  "Hart  Schaffner  & 
Marx"  Clothing;  "Wilson  Bros."  Furnishings 
"Florsheim"  and  "H.  &      a      -o    t^    • 
F."    Shoes;     "Longley"    A-.  ±5.  rTlCG, 
and  "Worth"  Hats.  albanv,  ivio. 

Headquarters  for  Nobby  Goods;  New  Styles 


"So  many  gods,  so  many  creeds, 
So  many  paths  that  wind  and  wind; 
While  just  the  art  of  heing  kind, 
Is  all   this  sad  world  needs." 

The  inner  side  of  every  cioud 
Is    always    bright   and    shining. 
I  therefore  turn  my  clouds  ahout. 
And    always   wear   them   inside   out 
To  show  the  silver  lining. — Riley. 

Do  not  look  for  wrong  or  evil; 

You  will  find  them  if  you  do, — 
As  you  measure  for  your  neighbor. 

He   will   measure   back   to   you. 
Alice  Gary. 

"Nobody   knows   the   work   it  takes, 
To  keep  the  home  together. 

Nobody  knows  the  steps  it  takes. 
Nobody    knows    but    mother." 


THE  COUNTRY     CHILD'S 
NIGHT 


GOOD- 


Good-night,      dear    hills!      So      still 

you  lie 

Against  the  bosom  of  the  sky, 
I  know  you  must  be  fast  asleep. 
And    all    night    long    the    stars    will 

keep 

Their  tender  watches  over    you. 
So  must  I  soon  be  sleeping,  too. 

Good-night,  dear  hills,  for  now  I  go 
To  slumber,   trustfully  and  slow; 
But  bedtime  must  be  cheerless,  gray 
To   those   who   can't  look   out      and 

say, 
(My  heart  with  pitying  it  fills!) 
One  good-night  to  the  friendly  hills. 
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Truth  is  the  foundation  of  all  knowledge  and  the  cement  of  all 
societies. — ryden. 

If  a  man  can  write  a  better  bo  ok,  preach  a  better  sermon  or  make 
a  better  mouse  trap  than  his  neighbor,  though  he  build  his  house 
in  the  woods,  the  world  willl  make  a  beaten  path  to  his  door. — 
Emerson. 

Give  every  man  thy  ear,  but  few   thy   voice. — Shakespeare. 

"There  is  no  small  pleasure  in  pure,  cold  water." 

Man  who  man  would  be,  must   rule  the  empire  of  himself. — Shelly. 

If  you  have  not  a  good  reason  for  doing  a  thing,  you  have  a 
reason   for   leaving   it   alone. — Pra  nklin. 

"A  soft  answer  turns  away  wrah,  but  grevious  words  stir  up 
anger." 

If  a  tomtao  can  and  an  oyster   can,   we  all  can. — Prof.   French. 

"Look  for  goodness,  look  for  gladness; 

You  will  meet  them  all  the  while. 
If  you  bring  a  smiling  visage 

To  the  glass,  you  meet  a  smile." 

A  look  of  kind  truth,  a  word  of  good  will. 

Are  the  magical  helps  on  Life's  road; 
With   a  mountain   to   travel   they   shorten  the  hill. 

With  a  burden  they  lighten  the  load. — Eliza  Cook. 

We   may   live  without   poetry,   and   art. 

We   may   live   without  conscience   and  live  without  heart. 

We  may  live  without  friends. 

We  may  live  without  books. 

But  civilized  men  cannot  live  without  cooks. — Meredith.  i 

Absence   of  occupation,   is  not  rest. 

A  mind  quite  vacant  is  a     mind  distressed. — Cooper. 

"May  Dame  Fortune  smile  upon  you,  but  never  her  daughter.  Miss 
Fortune." 

Success  doesn't  happen.  It  is  organized,  preempted — captured 
by   consecrated      common   sense.  — Frances  E.  Willard. 

The  business  of  a  farmer  is  to  tickle  the  soil  so  it  will  laugh  a 
ha,rvest. — Elbert  Hubbard. 

The  truth  is  always  the  strongest  argument. — Sophocles. 
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Bank  of  Albany 

Solicits 

At  least  a  Share  of  your 

PATRONAGE 

H.  ^SAT.  Bare 

DEALER  IN 

FURNITURE 

Carpets,  Curtains,   Floor  Oil  Cloth,  Clocks, 
Watches,  Jewelry.  30  years  in  the  Business 

Telephone  96  Albany,  Mo 

Albany  Milling  Co. 

Albany,  Missouri 

Manufacturers  of 

^Life  o'  "Wheat' 

Breakfast  Pood 
Patent  Flours  and  Mill  Feed 
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NEW  MODEL  STEAM  LAUNDRY 

High  Class  Finishes,  Rough-Drying  at  Pound 
Rates,  Satisfaction  Guaranteed  Try  Us 

Albany,  Mo,  Phone  168.  C.  J^.  WOOD,  Proprietor 


Albany  Lumber 
Company 

ALBANY,  Mo. 


The  Albany  Capital 

All  the  Local  News 
$1.00  per  Year 


HE  BES" 

We  Can  Furnish  It 

Palmer  Garments 
Foster  Waists 

Queen  Quality  Shoes 

Dependable  Drygoods 
General  Furnishings 

Wie  Good  Quality  Cash  Store 

LESTER  M.  EOBISOJV 


'Tis  easy  enough  to  be  pleasant, 
When   life  flows   by  like  a  song, 
But  the  one  worth  while 
Is  the   one   who   will   smile 
When  everything  goes  dead  wrong." 


Holden  Abstract 

&  INVESTMENT  CO. 

Surety,  Bonds  Abstracts, 
Loans  and  Conveyancing 
Albany  Missouri 
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Young  man,   base  all  of  your  action     on  a  principle  of  right,  and 
in   doing   this  never   reckon   the   cost. — Amos   Lawrence. 

I  would  rather  suffer  in  a  cause  that  will  eventually  triumph  than 
triumph  in  a  cause  that  will  eventually  fail. — Woodrow  Wilson. 

"Everyone   knows   best  where  his  own  shoe  pinches." 

"Formed  long  ago,  yet  made  to-day; 

Employed   whiie  others  sleep; 
What  few   would   like   to   give   away. 

And    fewer   still   to    keep." — A   bed. 

I  dare  do  all  that  may  become  a  man;  who  dares  do  more  is  none. 
— Shakespeare. 

He   who   waits  to   do   a   great   deal  of  good  at  once,  will  never  do 
a,nything. — Samuel  Johnson. 

No  man  doth  safely  rule   but  he     that   hath      learned   gladly     to 
obey. — Thomas  A.  Kempis. 

"If  you  want  others  to  shoulder  their  duties,   shoulder  yours." 

He  who  is  most  slow  in  making  a  promise  is  the  most  faithful  in 
its  performance. — Rousseau. 

The   poorest   education   that  teaches    self-control,    is    better      than 
the    best   that    neglects    it. — Sterling. 

"If  you  want  enemies,  excell  others,      if   you   want   friends,        let 
others  excell  you." 

My  lad,  if  thou  wouldst  win  success,     join  thyself     to  some  unpop- 
ular  but   noble   cause. — Whittier. 

"In  planning  for  the  future  do  not  overLook  the  present." 

"The  only  true  service  a  man  can  give,  is  to  make  this  world     a 
better  place  in  which  to  live." 

"When  you   dispute   with   a  fool,  he  is  very  certain  to  be  similar- 
ly   employed." 

Lost  time  is  never  found  again,   and  what  we  call  time     enough 
always   proves   little   enough. — Benj.  Franklin. 

Talk  health.  The  dreary,  never  changing  tate 
Of   mortal  maladies   is  worn  and   stale. 
You    cannot    charm    nor   interest,    nor  please. 
By  harping  on  that  minor  chord,  disease, 
Say  you  are  well,  or  all  is  well  with  you, 
And    God    shall    hear    your    words     and  make  them  true. 

Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox. 
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"Everything  that  we  earn  is  the  mastery  of  difficulty;  and  the 
mastery    of    one    helps    us    to    the  mastery  of  others." 

In  conversation,  humor  is  more  than  wit,  easiness  more  than 
knowledge. — Sir   W.   Temple. 

A  cheerful  temper  joined  with  innocence  will  make  beauty  at- 
tractive,   knowledge      delightful,    and    wit    good    natured. — Addison. 

The  world  is  so  full  of  a  number  of  things;  I  am  sure  we  should 
alL   be   as   happy    as    kings. — Robert  Louis  Stevenson. 

He  who  obeys  with  modesty  appears  worthy  of  some  day  or  other 
being  allowed  to  command. — Cicero. 

"He  who  steals  my  purse,  steals  trash,  but  he  who  takes  away 
my  good  name  takes  that  which  not  enriches  him  but  makes  me  poor 
indeed." 

"If  you  do  not  know,  say  so,  It's  a  sign  of  strength  to  acknowl- 
edge your  weakness." 

"Not  with  how  little  work  can  I  get  a  living,  but  how  much  good 
work  can  I  do  whil'e  I  am  living." 

'Tis  more  noble  to  forgive,  and  more  many  to  despise  than  to 
revenge    an   injury. — Benj.      Franklin. 

The  man  who  has  not  the  courage  of  his  own  convictions,  but 
follows  wrong  channels  rather  than  excite  the  displeasure  of  the 
leaders  of  men,  will  never  get  above  the  level  of  the  ground-floor. — 
Taylor  F.   Watts. 

The  highest  culture  is  to  speak  no  ill.  The  best  reformer  is 
the  man  whose  eyes  are  quick  to  see  all  beauty  and  all  worth. — 
Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox. 

He  that  complies  against  his  will  is  of  his  own  opinion  still. — 
Butler. 

"Then    does    earth    show    like  God,   when   mercy  seasons   justice." 

It  is  a  good  divine  who  follows  his  own  instructions. — Shakes- 
peare. 

Better  be  a  dead  hero  than  alive  coward. — Prof.  French. 

Do  your  own  work  well,  whether  it  be  for  life  or  death.  Help 
other  people  at  theirs  when  you  can  and  seek  to  revenge  no  in- 
Jury.  Be  sure  you  can  obey  good  laws  before  you  seek  to  alter  bad 
ones. — John  Ruskin. 

Books  are  the  ever  burning  lamps  of  accumulated  wisdom. — 
G.  W.  Curtis. 

Let  nature  be  your  teacher. — Wordsworth. 
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You  Want  the  Best 

That  is  the  reason  you  are  interested  in 
Palmer  College.  WE  HAVE  THE  BEST.  That 
is  the  reason  you  should  trade  with 

Tipton  &  c>lillen 

We  carry  everything  a  LADY  WEARS  In  the  very  Best  quali- 
ties. All  the  Well-known  and  popular  Brands  of  Merchandise  are 
found  here.  "Munsing  Underwear",  "Zion  City  Laces  and  Embroider- 
ies", "Dependon  Suitings,"  We  have  the  ONLY  EXCLUSIVE  SHOE 
ROOM  in  ALBANY,  Featuring  the  well-known  J  &  K  BRAND  of 
SHOES  and  SLIPPERS. 

We  do  not  sell  courteous  treatment:  we  give 
it  free  to  each  customer. 

Tipton  %  cMillen 


Gentry  County 
Bank 

Albany,  Missouri 

United  States  Depository  for  Postal  Savings  Funds 

Capital  Surplus  $100,000.00 

OFFICERS: 

C.  N.  Comstock,  President;    John  A.  Hundley,  Vice-President; 
Dale  S.  Flowers,  Cashier;  J.  D.  Smith,  Assistant  Cashier 

DIRECTORS: 

G.  N.  Comstock,  Dale  S.  Flowers.  James  O'Mara,   J.  D.  Smith, 
G.  W.  Reed,  I.  G.  Patton,  J.  A.  Hundley,   M.    M.  Gamp- 
bell,  J.  H,  Degginger,  Jr. 
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It  is  not  the  work  that  kills  the  man.  It  is  worry.  Work  is 
healthy;  you  can  hardly  put  more  upon  a  man  than  he  can  bear. 
Worry  is  rust  upon  the  blade.  It  is  not  the  revolution  that  destroys 
the   machinery,    but   the   friction. — B.eecher. 

The  most  highly  educated  men  are  those  who  have  been  the  most 
resolute    in    their   encounter   with  difficulties. — Samuel    Smiles. 

A  precious  thing  is^ll  the  more  precious  to  us  if  it  has  been 
won  by  work  or  economy. — John  Ruskin. 

The  very  cheapness  of  literature  is  making  even  wise  people  for- 
get that  if  a  book  is  worth  reading  it  is  worth  buying. — Ruskin.       ' 

"The  pessimist  would  have  to  wear  smoked  glasses  if  he  wanted 
to    look    on    the    bright    side    of    anything." 

A  nation  is  a  thing  that  lives  and  act  like  a  man,  and  men  are 
the  particles  of  which  it  is  composed. — Holland. 

Make  the  most  of  yourself  for  that  is  all  there  is  of  you.  — 
Emerson. 

"Repentance  is  the  weight  of  undigested   meals   eaten   yesterday." 

He  who  loves  the  best  his  fellowmen,  is  loving  God  the  holiest 
way  he  can. — Alice  Gary. 

"There  is  pleasure  in  meetingth,e  eyes  of  those  to  whom  we  have 
done  good." 

There  are  many  great  deeds  done  in  the  small  struggles  of  life. 
— Victor  Hugo. 

Bad  habits  gather  by  unseen  degrees, 

As  brooks  make  rivers  and   rivers  run  to  seas. — Dryden. 

The  religion  of  the  man  who  boasted  that  it  had  not  cost  him  a 
cent  for  twenty  years  was  worth  all  he  had  paid  for  it. — Amiel. 

"Brother  can  best  help  brother,  not  by  alms  giving,  but  by  join- 
ing with  him  in  an  intelligent  and  resolute  effort  for  the  uplifting  of 
all." 

The  weary  world  is  a  cherry  place 

For  those  with  hearts  to  win  it; 
Thank  God,  there's  not  a  human  face 

But   has  some  laughter  in  it. — Sarah  Bolton. 

Are   you   in   earnest?        Sieze   this  very  minute; 
What  you  can  do,   or  dream  you  can,  begin  it; 
Boldness  has  Genius,  Power,  and  Magic  in  it. 
Only  engage  and  then  the  mind  grows  heated; 
Begin  and  then  the  work  will  be  completed. — Goethe. 
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R.  M.  McCammon 

Insurance,  Surety  Bonds,  Oon- 
veyancing,  Real  Estate  and  Col- 
lections.       Phone  103 


Dr.  C.  C.  Covert,  Dentist 

Office  over  Gentry  County  Bank 

Office  Phone  209 
Residence  284 


Dr  J  N  Barger 

Albany,  Missouri 


Leo  Reece's 

Hardware 

North  Polk  Street 


Dr.  Chas.  A.  Lane 

Osteopath-Physician 

Office  Telephone  163 


W.  T.  Dalbey,  Lawyer 

Albany,  Missouri 


Dr.  W.  T  Martin 

Office  over  Bank  of 
Albany 

Telephone  l^^^  ^ss 


H  B  Henton 

Farnn  Lands  and  City 
Property 

lelep/lOTie  Residence  313 

Albany,  Mo. 


G.  W.  Whitely,  M.  D. 

Optician 
Telephone  o«^-J^f, 3, 


C.  A.  McNutt 

Dentist  l,f-^^r^,r 

Office  Bank  of  Alba- 
ny Building 


If  You  Don't  Want  a  Clean   Shavs 
and  Haircut  Don't  Call  on  the 

''OAK  BARBER  SHOP" 

Shop  Strictly  Sanitary 

Under  Gentry  County  Bank 

Gregory  &  Son 


Three-fold   the  flight  of  time  from 

first  to  last; 
Loitering  slow- — the  future  creepeth. 
Arrow  swift,  the  present  aweepeth — 
Motionless  forever,  stands  the  past. 
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"We  would  love  each  other  better  if  we   only   understood." 

"Live  as  if  you  were  to  die  tomorrow;  do  as  if  you  were  to  live 
forever." 

"The  most  difficult  thing  in  the  world  to  contend  against  is  ig- 
norance, and  our  own  is  the  most  troublesome  of  all." 

A  dull  mind  once  arriving  at  an  inference  that  flatters  a  desire, 
is  rarely  able  to  retain  the  impression  that  the  notion  from  which  the 
inference   started   was   purely   problematic. — Geo.   Elliott. 

You  cannot  judge  a  man's  life  by  the  success  of  a  moment. 
You  must  view  his  life  as  a  whole. — Wm.  J.  Bryan. 

"Diligence  is  the   mother   of   good   luck." 

Ability  involves  responsibility.  Power  to  its  last  particle  is 
duty. — MacLaren. 

Those  that  entertain  the  greatest  hopes  are  the  least  deceived. — 
Chas.  Wagner. 

The  world  is  crowded  on  its  lower  floor,  but  higher  up  for 
centuries  to  come,  there  will  still  remain  a  niche  for  honest  work. — 
Jordan. 

"Get  something  sterling,  that  will  stay  when  gold  and  silw^er 
melt  away." 

"It  is  hard   to   fail,   but   worse  never  to  try  to  succeed." 

It  is  better  to  fall  short  of  a  high  mark  than  to  reach  a  iow  one. 
■ — H.  L.  Payne. 

"The  fittest  place  where  man  can  die,  is  where  he  can  die  for  man. 

We  sow  a  thought  and  reap  an  act;  we  sow  an  act  and  reap  a 
habit;  we  sow  a  habit  and  reap  a  character;  we  sow  a  character  and 
reap   a   destiny. — Thackery. 

Whatever   the   weather   may   be,   says  he. 
Whatever  the   weather  may  be, 
'Tis  the  songs  ye  sing  and  the  smiles  ye  wear 
That's  a  makin'  the  sunshine  everywhere. — Riley. 

We  cannot  all  be  masters,  nor  can  all  masters  be  truly  followed. 
• — Shakespeare. 

"Not   the   weak  and  whining   drone   s. 

Who  all  troubles  magnify, 
Not  the  watchword  of  'I  can't'. 

But  the  nobler  one,  'I'll  try.'  " 

Self-reverence,  self-knowledge,  self-control — these  three  alone, 
lead  life  to  sovereign  power. — Tennyson. 
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Albany  Cash  Qrocery 

J.  F.  PATTOIS^,  Manager 

Staple  and  Fancy  Groceries 

Telephone  59  Albany,  Mo. 

ALBANY  HARDWARE 
COMPANY 

Dealers  in  Hardware,  Pumps,  Stoves,  Paints 
Oils,  Agricultural   Impliments,  Wagons  and. 

Vehicles 
Sam  C.  Killam,  Pres.,  John  A.  Dale,  Sec't'y,  John  Newman,  Tre&s 

A  COLLEGE  DRAMA 

Scene — In  the  Library; 

Source — From   behind   the   Books; 

Time — During  the  absence  of  the  hero; 

Entertainment — Eating       chocolates; 

Cost — Fifty  cents; 

Quality — Good  as  more; 

Conditions — Secrecy; 

Results — One  left  in  the  box; 

Wanted — Indemnity ; 

Particulars  for  10  cents  in  coin  or  silver. 


"Are  you  the  photographer?" 
"Yes,  sir." 
I        "Do  you  take  children's  pictures?" 
"Yes,  sir." 

"How  much  do  you  charge?" 
"Three  dollars  a  dozen." 
"Well,  I'll  have  to  see  you  again.       I've  only  got  eleven." 

A  dog  who  knows  his  friends  is  a  philosopher  and  is  more  skillful 
than  most  humans  to  be  able  to  detect. 
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ALBANY  (3AF?AC3E 

Automobile    Supplies,  Storage,    Repairing 
and  Vulcanizing,  Monomobile  Oil,  Tires 

Repairing  a  Specialty;    All  Work  Guaranteed 
The  Best  Service  Possible 

New  Gararge,     One  Block  East  of  Square 

North  Side  of  Clay  Street,  Albany,  Mo. 

Staple  §  Fancy  Groceries 

Fresh  Butter  and  Eggs 
Fruits  and  Vegetables 

Meats  and  Delicacies,-  Anything 
M.  M.  Chenoweth  &c  Co.  Albany,  Mo. 

Teleplnone  128 

^W.  p.  STAPLETON 

Real  Estate  and  Loans 

Insurance  and  Rentals 


Telephone  Sence 


365 


W.  D.  O'NEAL 

^^  PHARMACIST  im 

Pure  Drugs  and  Chemicals 

Stationery  and  Books 
Fine  Candies 

TShe  Rexall  Store 
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"Love  is  blind.  It  folds  its  arms,  shuts  its  eyes  and  dives 
right  in." 

Everybody  complains  of  his  memory,  but  nobody  complains  of 
his  judgment. — La  Rochefoucauld. 

Whether  we  look,  or  whether  we  listen,  we  hear  life  murmur  or 
see  it  glisten. — Lowell. 

"It  pays  to  be  honest,  but  it  does  not  pay  enough  to  suit  some 
fellows." 

"Wise  men  often  change  their  minds,  but  fools  never  do." 
If  you  will  have  a  faithful!  servant,   and   one  you   will   like,   serve 
yourself. — Benj.   Franklin. 

The  man  who  has  learned  the  value  of  five  minutes  has  gone  a 
long  way  toward  making  himself  a  master  of  life  and  its  arts. — 
Hameton  Mabie. 

What  we  most  need  in  life  is  some  one  to  make  us  do  the  best 
w.e  can. — Emerson. 

He  that  allows  himself  to  be  aworm,  must  not  complain  if  he  is 
trodden  upon. — Seneca. 

"The  kind  words  you  speak  are  not  lost;  and  the  self  denial,  which 
characterizes  your  life,  will  not  be  forgotten." 

You  cannot  dream  yourself  into  character;  you  must  hammer  and 
forge  yourself  into  one. — Fronde. 

"The  most  completely  lost  of  all  days  is  the  one  in  which  we 
do   not   laugh." 

Consistency,  as  the  world  uses  the  term,  is  merely  want  of  pro- 
gress, for  no  one  can  advance  without  changing  his  views. — Mark  Wal- 
lace. 

The  life  of  a  man  consists  not  in  seeing  visions  and  dreaming 
dreams,  but  In  active  charity  and   willing  service. — Longfellow. 

A  true  friend  is  the  greatest  of  all  goods  and  that  of  which  we 
think  least  of  acquiring. — Selected. 

"The  loftier  and  nobler  the  ideal,  the  more  Godlike  will  the 
character   become." 

I  loved  a  fair  maiden  and  asked  her  to  wed. 

'You   go   to   my   father',   was  all  that  she  said 

And   she  knew  that  I  knew  that  her    father    was    dead. 

And  she   knew   that  I  knew   what  a   life    he   had    led — 

And  she  knew  that  I  knew  what  she    meant   when    she    said: 

You  go  to  my  father! 
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Obedience,  submission,  discipline  courage — these  are  atnong  the 
characteristics  which  malce  a  man. — Samuel  Smiles. 

"It  is  more  honorable  to  confess  our  faults  than  to  boast  of  our 
merits." 

"Let  us  consider  the  reason  of  the  case,  for  nothing  is  low  that 
is   reason." 

"It  is  interesting  to  notice  how  some  minds  seem  almost  to  create 
themselves,  springing  up  under  every  disadvantage,  and  working  their 
solitary,  but  irresistible  way  through  a  thousand  obstacles." 

Life  is  a  short  day;  but  it  is  a  working  day.  Activity  may  lead 
to  evil;   but  inactivity  cannot  lead  to  good. — Hannah  Moore. 

We  cannot  justly  interpret  the  religion  of  any  people,  unless  we 
are  prepared  to  admit  that  we  ourselves,  as  well  as  they,  are  liable 
to   error  in   matters  of   faith. — John    Ruskin. 

Ideals  are  like  stars;  you  will  not  succeed  in  touching  them  with 
your  hands;  but  like  the  seafaring  man  on  the  desert  of  waters,  you 
chase  them  as  your  guides,  and  following  them,  you  reach  your 
destiny. — Carl  Schurz. 

Under  the  magnetism  of  friendship  the  modest  man  becomes  bold; 
the  shy,  confident;  the  lazy,  active  and  the  impetuous,  prudent  and 
peaceful. — Thackeray. 

I  would  rather  be  beaten  in  the  right  than  succeed  in  the  wrong. 
—'Garfield. 

"The  manner  of  doing  is  often  of  more  consequence  than  the 
thing  done." 

It  is  like  taking  the  sun  out  of  the  world,  to  bereave  human 
life  of  friendship,  than  which  the  immortal  gods  have  given  noth- 
ing   better,    nothing    more    gladdening. — Cicero. 

No  all  that  glitters  is  gold. — Shakespeare. 

What  do  we  live  for  if  it  is  not  to  make  life  less  difficult  for 
each  other. — George  El  iot. 

E're  you  remark  another's  sin,  bid  your  own  conscience  look 
within. — Gray. 

"A  true  friend  is  more  precious  to  the  soul  than  all  which 
it  inherits  beneath   the  sun." 

He  lives  long,  who  lives  well,  and  time  misspent  Is  not  Wved  but 
lost. — Fuller. 

Next  to  acquiring  good  friends,  the  best  acquisition  is  that  of 
good  books. — Colton. 
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Depot  Hotel 

Opposite  Burlington  Station  North  of  Track 

W.  A.  Garrett,  Proprietor 

Rates  $1.25  and  $1.50  per  Day 

Enlarged,  Remodeled,  Renovated,  Convenient 

S>6e  First  National  Bank 

c>41bany,  c^lssouri 

ANE 
AFE 
CIENTIFIC 

Go  to  ©.  R.  SHOCKLEY 

For  ^ 

Furniture 

Carpets  §  Rugs 
Lace  Curtains 
Linoleums 
Draperies 

Licensed  Undertaker 

Telephone:  Store,  323;  Residence,  295 


96  THE  CONGLOMERATE 

"The  man  who  seeks  one  thing  in  life,  and  but  one. 
May    hope    to    achieve    it    before    life  be  done; 
But  he  who   seeks   all   things,   wherever  he  goes. 
Only  reaps  from  the  hopes  which  around  him  he  sows; 
A  harvest  of  barren  regrets." 


much 


"You  can  always  tell  a  prejudiced  man,   but  you  cannot  tell     him 


"Our  troubles  come  from  tryinnd  foot." 
The  left  hand  boot  on  the  right  hag  to  put 


The  elevation  of  the  mind  ought  to  be  the  principal  end  of  all 
our  studies. — Burke, 

"Boys   flying   kites,    haul   in   their  when  they  are  said." 
You  can't  do  this  when  flying  words. 
Thoughts,   unexpressed,  may  sometimes  fall  back  dead. 
But   God    himself    can't   kill    them  white  winged  birds. 

Good  order  is  the  foundation  of  all  good  things. — Burke. 

Within  yourself  lies  the  causeof  whatever  enters  into  your  life. 
To  come  into  the  full  realization  of  your  own  awakened  interior  pow- 
ers. Is  to  be  able  to  condition  your  life  in  exact  accord  with  what 
you  would  have  it. — Ralph  Waldo  Trine. 

They  who  dare  to  ask  anything  of  a  friend  by  their  very  request 
seem  to  imply  that  they  would  do  anything  for  the  sake  of  that 
friend. — Cicero. 

Education  is  a  better  safe-guard  of  liberty  than  a  standing  army. 
— Everett. 

Knowledge  is  the  best  that  comes  by  hard  effort,  and  it  is  best 
because  of  the  effort  and  not  because    of   the   knowledge. — Vincent. 

True  happiness  consists  not  in  the  multitude  of  friends,  but  in 
their  worth  and  choice. — Johnson. 

The  talent  of  success  is  nothing  more  than  doing  what  you  can 
do  well,  and  doing  well  whatever  you  do,  without  a  thought  of  fame. 
— Longfellow. 

If  any  one  can  convince  me  of  an  error,  I  shall  be  very  glad  to 
change  my  opinion,  for  truth  is  my  business,  and  nobody  was  ever 
yet  hurt  by  it. — Marcus  Aurelius. 

No  one  can  watch  with  too  much  care  the  course  of  his  desires — 
Charles  Wagner. 

Merely  to  believe  and  then  proclaim  your  belief  as  truth,  is  to 
be  most  surely  dishonest,  for  you  have  no  evidence  with  which  to 
prove  your  contention. — Justruth. 
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How-   beautiful  is  youth!    How  beautiful    it    gleams. 
With    its    illusions,    aspiratitons,    dreams! — Longfellow. 

"Vessels      Ijarge    may    venture    more. 

But    little    boats    should    keep    near  shore." 

"After  what  I  owe  to  God,  nothing  should  be  more  dear  or  more 
sacred    than    the   love    and    respect  I  owe  to  my  country." 

Put  potatoes  in  a  cart  and  the  small  ones  will  go  to  the  bottom. 
See  the  point?     Be  a  large  potato. — Ego. 

A  great  deal  of  talent  is  lost  in  the  world  for  want  of  a  little 
courage. — Sidney  Smith. 

Goodness  consists  not  in  the  outward  things  we  do,  but  in  the 
inward  things  we  think  of.  To  be  is  the  great  thing. — E.  H.  Chap- 
lin. 

"Conceit   in    weakest   bodies    strongest  works." 
"Genius  is  the  ability  to  take   infinite  pains." 

"It  is  upon  smooth  ice  we  slip;  the  roughest  path  is  the  safe 
one." 

"A  fool  there  was  and  he  made  his  prayer  to  a  rag  and  a  bone 
and  a  hank  of  hair;  the  fool  he  called  her  his  lady  fair;  but  we 
call  her  the  woman  who  did  not  care." 

Errors,   like  straws,   upon  the  surface  flow. 

He  who  would  search  for  pearls  must    dive    below. — Dryden. 

God  has  given  you  yourself.  What  will  you  do  with  the  gift? — 
John  B.  Gouch. 

"By  knowledge  the  wings  of  the  intellect  are  spread;  by  ignor- 
ance   they    are    closed    and    palsied." 

If  I  can  put  a  touch  of  rosy  sunset  into  the  life  of  any  man  or 
woman,    I    shall    feel    that    I    have  worked  with   God. — Geo.   McDonald. 

There  is  nothing  innocent  or  good  that  dies  and  is  forgotten.  — 
Dickens. 

"Nothing  is  so  good  for  an  ignorant  man  as  silence;  and  if  he 
were   sensible   of   this   he   would   not  be  ignorant." 

"Do  not  run  down  any  one  else;  if  you  cannot  speak  well  of  oth- 
ers, keep  your  mouth  shut." 

"If  time  be  the  most  precious,   then  it  is  a  sin  to  waste  it." 

Only  the  actions  of  the  just  smell  sweet  and  blossom  in  the 
dust. — Shirley. 

"The  greatest  murderer  on  earth  is  the  one  who  kilis  time." 


City  Schools 

PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 

Albany  city  schools  offer  twelve  years  of  standard  work,  begin- 
ning with  the  primary  grade  and  ending  with  four  years'  of  accredited 
high  school  work. 

Missouri  University  and  CoUege  Union 

Fully  accredit  the  work  of  our  high  school  and  our  graduates  en- 
ter the  freshman  classes  of  these  institutions  without  examination  or 
condition. 

Thirteen  teachers  are  employed  four  of  whom  teach  high  school  sub- 
jects. Each  member  of  the  high  school  faculty  is  a  regular  gradu- 
ate and  well  qualified  for  his  or  her  special  work. 

Move  to  Albany  and  send  your  children  through  the  high  school 
and   then   to  college. 

For  further  information,  address  the  Board  of  Education. 
D.  S.  Flowers,  President. 
R.  A.  Gibbany,  Secretary. 


THE   FLIGHT   OF   TIME 


Grantham  Bros., 


If  a  task  is  once  begun. 
Never   leave   it  till   it's  done;  _  -n      j  /^ 

Be  the  labor  great  or  small,  -Lrie  FUT6  J^OOCt  (xTOCerS 

Do  it  well,  or  not  at  all.  p^^^^  gj  Albany.  Mo, 

— Pheobe  Carry. 


_     •  j_i-\  T— ^  .Q  J_       Many  duties  lie  before  you, 

_|_j]_'q"|^J_0     Jt^rOll'tS     "^"^Is  °^^  y*^"^  strength  shall  test, 

But  you  need  not  fret  or  worry. 

Make  Our  Business      "  ^"^  "^^^  ^°  y^^'"  ^"t. 
Big       ^  -^''''- 

IVTorri^   IVTindlin  "Why  is  our  food  so  very  sweet? 

Because  we  earn  before  we  eat." 

The  boy  that  by  addition  grows. 

And  suffers  no  substraction,  TXT"     "D      ^i.     i. 

Who  multiplies  the  things  he  knows,  W  .    Ix.    O tatOtl 

And  carries  every  fraction.  Dealer  in 

Who  well  divides  his  precious  time,  Coai,  Feed  and  Field 

The  due  proportions  giving,  Seeds,  Stoch  and  Poultrv 

TO  sure  success  aloft  will  climb,         ^  ^    Telephone  392 

Interest    compound    receiving.  j- v^v^     ^       y^^^l^l,y^J,,^^y  rjv  ^ 

Ray  Palmer. 


,<Ss.*" 


^"i^*^ 


City   Schools — Southside 


City    Schools — Northside    and    High   School 
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